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TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



I HAVE been requested to prepare a corrected 
edition of this work for the American press, and with 
the greatest satisfaction have complied with the so- 
^ licitation. The United States stand in an enviable 

Z position, as a nation. To a territory almost bound- 

** less, a soil in the highest degree fertile, and every 

variety of climate, are added what no other people on 
earth enjoy,-^— a constitution entirely free, and social 
institutions calculated to encourage the boldest exer- 
cise of the human understanding. They require only, 
in addition, a sound and practical system of mental 
philosophy, to enable them to attain to a moral and 
intellectual pre-eminence commensurate with their 
physical and political advantages. Phrenology pro- 
fesses to be such a system ; and as such, I present it 
to their consideration. The great discoverer of it has 
been for several years numbered with the dead ; and 
to him alone belongs the glory of having presented 
this invaluable gift to mankind. His illustrious col- 
league died lately in the arms of American citizens. 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

They did honor to him, to themselves, and to their 
country, by their generous conduct to him while alive, 
and the reverence paid his memory when dead. We, 
who remain, profess to be only humble disciples, 
made wise by the wisdom of our masters, and shining 
with a light reflected from their brightness. In 
proclaiming the value and importance of their doc- 
trines, therefore, we assume no merit to ourselves ; 
we simply invite others to partake of a moral and in- 
tellectual banquet, which we have enjoyed with the 
highest relish, and found to conduce to our happiness 
and improvement. 

The organs are delineated in the plate according 
to their most general appearances. There are, how- 
ever, slight differences in national heads, which give 
rise to small variations in the lines of demarcation in 
the plates of different phrenologists. By appealing to 
nature, the student will soon learn to discriminate the 
positions and limits of each organ ; and I recommend 
practice, as the best means of removing every diffi- 
culty. 

My excellent and lamented friend, Dr. Spurzheim, 
no longer lives, to hear the expressions of my grati- 
tude and affection. I can now only revere his mem- 
ory ; and in paying the highest tribute to his admi- 
rable dispositions, exalted talents, and extensive 
attainments, I know that I shall have the heart-felt 
concurrence of every American who enjoyed the 



ADVERTISEMENT. V 

pleasure of his personal acquaiDtance. To the best 
of my knowledge, there is no material point of doc- 
trine on which we differed, except concerning the 
functions of the organ. No. 3. I continue to enter* 
tain the views expressed in my works in regard to it. 
I may now add, without indelicacy, that it was, per- 
haps, the only cerebral organ in which the superiority 
of development lay on my side, and that every one 
understands best the functions of those organs which 
are largest in his own brain. It was remarkably 
small in Dr. Spurzheim, and it appeared to me, that 
he never comprehended the effect produced by it 
when large. The point, however, is left open for* the 
judgment of all inquirers. 

22 Charlotte Square^ > 
Edinburgh, Sept, 1838. 5 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

Many persons desire to know something about 
Hjirenology, who, nevertheless, are not prepared to 
bestow much, either of their time or money, in the 
pursuit of it. There are others, who, fully convinced 
of its truth and importance, wish to possess a manual, 
to facilitate their practice of its doctrines. The 
present work is intended to serve both classes, by 
conveying a brief, but comprehensive view of the 
science, at a moderate expense. 

A second edition of the Essays on Phrenology 
will immediately be put to press, and in them a de- 
tailed exposition df the evidence, theory, and appli- 
cation of the system will be given. The work will 
consist of at least two volumes octavo, with numerous 
plates. 
Edinburgh, July 8, 1824. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION* 

The sale of the First Edition of this work, con- 
sisting of 1500 copies, within ten months, affords 
evidence, that it has met with public approbation. 
The rapid progress of Phrenology has rendered 
some additions necessary. The present edition, 
therefore, contains the latest discoveries in the 
•cience, references to casts, which illustrate the 
organs, and an elucidation of some points attended 
with difficulty. 

Edinburgh, May 7 1825. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION, 

This Edition is printed on a closer type than the 
two which have preceded it ; by which means a con- 
siderable addition has been made to the matter of the 
work, without increasing the size or price. 

Dr. Spurzheim, in his visit to Edinburgh, in 1828, 
demonstrated" the anatomy of the brain, and traced 
out the connexion between the organs, in a manner 
Ho clear and satisfactory, that the basis of his ar- 
rangement of them appeared obviously founded in 
nature. In this edition I have, in consequence, 
adopted his classification. 

In the course of numerous conversations, he 
kindly afforded me an opportunity of discussing with 
him the few points of doctrine on which we had pre- 
viously differed. With the exception of Concentra- 
tiveness, on which my opinions remain unchanged, 
he satisfied me that he was, in other particulars, in 
tl^ right ; and I have adopted his views accordingly. 
* tDr. Spurzheim proposed some modifications of the 
lines marking out the organs on the bust ; but as I 
have not yet had time sufficient to compare the pro- 
posed alterations with nature, I retain the old mark- 
ings until further consideration. 

I gratefully acknowledge the uniform kindness with 
which Dr. Spurzheim has, in every instance, met my 
inquiries, and the highly philosophical liberality with 
which he has permitted me to benefit by his discov- 
eries. 

Edinburgh, July 12, 1829. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 



INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

Phrenology (derived from q)Qr]v mind, and Xoyog 
discourse) treats of the faculties of the Human Mind, 
and of the organs by means of which they manifest 
themselves ; but it does not enable us to predict 
actions- 

Dr. Gall, a physician of Vienna, afterwards resi- 
dent in Paris, was the founder of the system. He 
was born at Tiefenbrun, in Suabia, on the 9th March, 
1757, and died at Paris on 22d August, 1828. From 
an early age he was given to observation, and was 
struck with the fact, that each of his brothers and sis- 
ters, companions in play, and schoolfellows, was dis- 
tinguished from other individuals by some peculiarity 
of talent or disposition. Some of his schoolmates 
were characterized by the beauty of their penmanship, 
some by their success in arithmetic, and others by 
their talent for acquiring a knowledge of natural his- 
tory, or languages. The compositions of one were 
remarkable for elegance; the, style of another was stiff 
and dry; while a third connected his reasonings in the 
closest manner, and clothed bis argument in the most 
forcible language. Their dispositions were equally 
different; and this diversity appeared also to deter- 
2 



14 INTBODUCTORT OBSERVATIONS. 

mine the direction of their partialities and aversions^ 
Not a few of them manifested a capacity for employ- 
ments which they were not taught; they cut figures 
in wood, or delineated them on paper; some devoted 
their leisure to painting, or the culture of a garden; 
while their comrades abandoned themselves to noisy 
games, or traversed the woods to gather flowers, seek 
for bird-nests, or catch butterflies. In this manner, 
each individual presented a character peculiar to him- 
self, and Dr. Gall never observed that the individ- 
ual, who, in one year, had displayed selfish or knav- 
ish dispositions, became, in the next, a good and 
faithful friend. 

The scholars with whom Dr. Gall had the great- 
est difficulty in competing, were those who learned 
by heart with great facility; and such individuals 
frequently gained from him, by their repetitions, the 
places which he had obtained by the merit of his 
original compositions. 

Some years afterwards, having changed his place 
of residence, he still met individuals endowed with an 
equally great talent of learning to repeat. He then 
observed, that his schoolfellows, so gifted, possessed 
prominent eyes, and recollected, that his rivals in the 
first school had been distinguished by the same pecu- 
liarity. When he entered the University he directed 
his attention, from the first, to the students whose eyes 
were of this description, and found that they excelled 
in getting rapidly by heart, and giving correct recita- 
tions, although many of them were by no means dis- 
tinguished in point of general talent. This observa- 
tioii was recognized also by the other students in the 
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classes; and, although the connexion betwixt the 
talent and the external sign was not at this time estab- 
lished upon such complete evidence as is requisite for 
a philosophical conclusion, Dr. Gall could not be- 
lieve that the coincidence of the two circumstances 
was entirely accidental. From that period, therefore, 
he suspected that they stood in an important relation 
to each other.. After much reflection, he conceived, 
that if Memory for words was indicated by an exter- 
nal sign, the same might be the case with other intel- 
lectual powers; and afterwards, all individuals distin- 
guished by any remarkable faculty became the object 
of his attention. By degrees, he conceived himself 
to have found external characteristics, which indicated 
a decided disposition for Painting, Music, and the 
Mechanical Arts. He became acquainted also with 
some individuals remarkable for the decision of their 
character, and he observed a particular part of their 
beads to be very largely developed. This fact first 
suggested to him the idea of looking to the head for 
signs of the Moral Sentiments. But in making these 
observations, he never conceived, for a moment, that 
the skull was the cause of the different talents, as has 
been erroneously represented; for, from the first, he 
referred the influence, whatever it was, to the Brain. 
In following out, by observation, the principle which 
accident had thus suggested, he for some time encoun- 
tered difficulties of the greatest magnitude. Hitherto 
he had been altogether ignorant of ^he opinions of 
Physiologists touching the brain, and of Metaphysi- 
cians respecting the mental faculties. He had simply 
observed nature. When, however, he began to en- 
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large his knowledge of books, he found the most extnp* 
ordinary conflict of opinions every where prevailing; 
which for a moment, made him hesitate about the 
correctness of bis own observations. He found that 
the moral sentiments had, by an almost general con- 
sent, been consigned to the thoracic and abdominal vis- 
cera; and that while PrTHAGORAS, Plato, Galen, 
Haller, and some other Physiologists, place the 
sentient soul or intellectual faculties in the brain, 
ARisyoTLE placed it in the heart, Van Helmont in 
the stomach, Des Cartes and his followers in the 
pineal gland, and Drelin court and others in the 
cerebellum. 

He observed also, that a great number of Philoso- 
phers and Physiologists asserted, that all men are born 
with equal mental faculties; and that the differences 
observable among them are owkig either to education, 
or. to the accidental circumstances in which they are 
placed. If all difference were accidental, he inferred 
that there could be no natural signs of predominating 
faculties, and consequently that the project of learn- 
ing, by observation, to distinguish the functions of 
the different portions of the brain, must be hopeless. 
This difficulty he combated, by the reflection, that his 
brothers, sisters, and schoolfellows had all received 
very nearly the same education, but that he had still 
observed each of them unfolding a distinct character, 
over which circumstances appeared to exert only a 
limited controL He observed also, that not unfre- 
quently those, whose education had been conducted 
with the greatest care, and on whom the labors of 
teachers had been most freely lavished, remained far 
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behind their companions in attainments. ^ Often/ 
says Dr. Gall, * we were accused of want of will, or 
deficiency in zeal; but many of us could not, even 
with the most ardent desire, followed out by the most 
obstinate efforts, attain in some pursuits even to me- 
diocrity; while in some other points, some of us sur- 
passed our schoolfellows without an effort, and almost, 
it might be said, without perceiving it ourselves. 
But, in point of fact, our masters did not appear to 
attach much faith to the system which taught the 
equality of mental faculties; for they thought them- 
selves entitled to exact more from one scholar, and 
less from another. They spoke frequently of natural 
gifts, or of the gifts of God, and consoled their pupils 
in the words of the Gospel, by assuring them that each 
would be required to render an account, only in 
proportion to the gifts which he had received.' * 

Being convinced, by these facts, that there is a nat- 
ural and constitutional diversity of talents and disposi- 
tions, he encountered in books still another obstacle 
to his success in determining the external signs of the 
mental powers. He found that, instead of faculties for 
languages, drawing, distinguishing places, music, and 
mechanical arts, corresponding to the different talents 
which he had observed in his schoolfellows, the meta- 
physicians spoke only of general powers, such as per- 
ception, conception, memory, imagination, and judg- 
ment; and when he endeavored to discover external 
signs in the head, corresponding to these general fac- 

* Preface by Dr. Gall to the < Aoatomie, &c. du Cerveau/ from 
whieh otker &cts in this work are taken. 

2* 
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ulties, or to determine the correctness of the physio>- 
logical doctrines taught by the authors already men- 
tioned, regarding the seat of the mind, he found per* 
plexities without end, and difficulties insurmountable* 

Dr. Gall, therefore abandoning every theory and 
preconceived opinion, gave himself up entirely to the 
observation of nature. Being a friend of Dr. Nord, 
Physician to a Lunatic Asylum in Vienna, he had 
opportunities, of which he availed himself, of making 
observations on the insane. He visited prisons, and 
resorted to schools; he was introduced to the courts 
of Princes, to Colleges^ and the seats of Justice; and 
wherever he heard of an individual distinguished in 
any particular way, either by remarkable endowment 
or deficiency, he observed and studied the develop- 
ment of his head. In this manner, by an almost 
imperceptible induction, he conceived himself war- 
ranted in believing, that particular mental powers are 
indicated by particular configurations of the head. 

Hitherto he had resorted only to Physiognomical 
indications, as a means of discovering the functions 
of the brain. On reflection, however, he was con- 
vinced that Physiology is imperfect when separated 
from Anatomy. Having observed a woman of fifty- 
four years of age, who had been afflicted with hydro- 
cephalus from her youth, and who, with a body a lit- 
tle shrunk, possessed a mind as active and intelligent 
as that of other individuals of her class, Dr. Gall 
declared his conviction, that the structure of the 
brain must be different from what was generally con- 
ceived,^— a remark which Tulpius also had made, 
on observing a hydrocephalic patient who manifested 
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the mental faculties. He therefore felt the necessity 
of making anatomical researches into the structure of 
the brain. 

In every instance, when an individual, whose head 
he bad observed while alive, happened to die, he 
used every means to be permitted to examine the 
brain, and frequently did so; and found, as a gen- 
eral fact, that, on removal of the skull, the brain, 
covered by the dura mater, presented a form corres- 
ponding to that which the skull had exhibited in life. 

The successive steps by which Dr. Gall proceed- 
ed in his discoveries, are particularly deserving of 
attention. He did not, as many have imagined, first 
dissect the brain, and pretend by that means to dis- 
cover the seats of the mental powers; neither did he, 
as others have conceived, first map out the skull into 
various compartments, and* assign a faculty to each, 
according as his imagination led him to conceive the 
place appropriate to the power. On the contrary, he 
first observed a concomitance betwixt particular 
talents and dispositions, and particular forms of the 
head: he next ascertained, by r^iii^vail of the skull, 
that the figure and size of thei; biriun are indicated by 
these external forms; and it was only after these 
facts were determined, that the brain was minutely 
dissected, and light thrown upon its structure. 

At Vienna, in ItSS, Dr. Gall for the first time 
delivered lectures on his system. 

In l800. Dr. J. G. Spurzheim * began the study 

* Dr. Spurzheim was born at LoDgQich> near Treves, on the Mo- 
selle, 81st December, 1776, and died at Boston, United States, on th* 
10th November, 1882. 
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of Phrenology under him, having in ttiat year assisted^ 
for the first time, at one of bis lectures. In J 804 he 
was associated with him in his labors ; and after that 
period he not only added many valuable discoveries 
to those of Dr. Gall in the anatomy and physiology 
of the brain, but formed the truths, brought to light 
by their joint observations, into a beautiful and inter- 
esting system of mental philosophy. In Britain we 
are chiefly indebted to his personal exertions and 
printed works for a knowledge of the science. 

An elementary view of the result of their labors 
will be found in the following work. 

The mind and body are intimately connected; and 
it is impossible for the mind to remain unaffected in 
certain states of the corporeal system. But the brain, 
and not the whole body, is the immediate organ of 
mind. Common observation, and the fact that most 
of the older writers, Shakspeare, for instance, used 
the terms Mind and Brain almost synonymously, 
authorize this conclusion. Physiologists universally 
treat of the brain as the material instrument on which 
the manifestations of mind depend. Common feel- 
ing localizes the mind in the head. The nerves 
which convey sensations to the mind are all intimately 
connected with the head. And if the brain is not 
the organ of mind, it remains a strange anomaly of 
curious and exquisite structure, carefully and admira- 
bly protected by the Creator, yet altogether without 
use. Nearly every other part of the body has\ 
already a known function connected with it. ' 

The brain, then, being the organ of mind, the next 
inquiry is, whether it is a single part, manifesting the 
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whole mind equally; or an aggregate of parts, each 
subserving a particular mental power? All the phe- 
nomena are at variance with the former, and in har- 
mony with the latter, or phrenological view. The 
brain must be a combination of parts performing dis- 
tinct functions: 1st, Because all the powers of the 
mind are not equally developed at the same time; but 
appear in succession at different periods of life, — just 
in the same way as in some animals the sense of sight 
appears sooner than the sense of hearing, each 
depending on the state of its own organ. Different 
parts of the brain are observed to be developed in 
succession, those most early developed subserving 
those mental powers which appear first. 2d, Because 
genius is generally partial. Madam Catalini, for 
example, is not equally gifted with a natural talent for 
mathematics, or metaphysics, as for music. A man 
is often an excellent painter, although no musician; 
or a clever and acute observer, without be?ng a pro- 
found reasoner. This is parallel to a person seeing 
who cannot hear, a fact explained by the organs of 
vision and hearing being distinct. If the same part 
of the brain manifested the faculty of color, of music, 
and of reasoning, these powers, would, of necessity, 
be equally strong or weak, which is contrary to daily 
experience. 3d, Because, in dreaming, one or more 
faculties are awake while others are asleep, and if all 
acted through the instrumentality of one and the same 
organ, they could not possibly be in opposite states 
at the same time. 4th, Because, in partial idiocy and 
partial insanity, some faculties are greatly deficient 
or diseased, while others are powerful and healthy ia 
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their operatioos; which could not be, if all depended 
on one organ. 5th, Because partial injuries of the 
brain do not equally affect all the mental powers; 
which they would do, if the organ of mind were sin- 
gle. Often parts of the brain are wounded without 
impeding the intellect, while the temper and disposi- 
tion are evidently disturbed. This can arise only from 
different parts subserving different mental powers. 

These considerations lead so irresistibly to the infer, 
ence of a plurality of mental organs in the brain, that, 
to use Fodere's remarkable phrase, 'they had been 
adverted to by almost all anatomists from the days bf 
Galen downwards, and even by the great Haller,n 
tffho felt a necessity (quieprouvait le besoin) of assign- 
ing a distinct function to different parts of the brain. ' — 
PiNEL also broadly states the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing such facts with the notion of a single organ of mind. 
DoLCi and other writers, acting under this conviction, 
attempted very early to assign functions to particular 
regions of the brain, which they fancied to be fit (or 
the purpose; and a drawing of a head so divided in 
1560, will be found in Dolci's work, and in the 
Phrenological Journal. They failed in their attempt, 
in consequence of taking their own conceptions of 
fitness, and not actual observation, for their guide. 

Dr. Gall's two fundamental propositions of the 
brain being the material instrument of mind, and of 
each of its parts being the instrument of a distinct and 
independent mental faculty, so far from being mere 
fictions of his own fancy, are thus not new, but, on 
the contrary, have long been entertained by the sound- 
est medical philosophers. Their truth is borne out 
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by universal analogy, which shows that every distinct 
function is connected with a distinct organ. Thus 
there are distinct nerves for seeing, hearing, tasting 
and smelling; and latterly it has been demonstrated, by 
B^^A^and Magendie, that even the nerves of feeling 
and motion are distinct and independent, although 
undistinguishably blended in one common sheath in 
their course to the parts on which they are ramified. 

Dr. Gall's method of investigation is free from 
certain insuperable difficulties, which have impeded 
the progress of other philosophers in establishing a 
true theory of mind. 

l9f. Dissection alone does not reveal the functions 
of any organ. No person, by dissecting the optic 
nerve, could predicate that its office is to minister to 
vision; or, dissecting the tongue, could discover that 
it is the organ of taste. Anatomists, therefore, could 
not, by the mere practice of their art, discover the 
functions of the brain. 

2dly^ The mind is not conscious of acting by means 
of organs; and hence metaphysical philosophers, who, 
in studying the mental phenomena, confined them- 
selves to reflection on consciousness, could not dis- 
cover the material instruments by means of which the 
mind performs its operations in this life, and commu- 
nicates with the external world. Hence, prior to the 
time of Dr. Gall, ignorance of the uses of the brain 
was universally admitted. In proof, the writings of 
Dr. R06ET and Dr. Thomas Brown may be con- 
sulted. 

Dr. Gall succeeded by comparing the size of cere- 
bral parts with the energy of mental manifestati<»is. 
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No one, however anxious, could, by feigning, write 
poetry, conipose music, nor excel in reasoning or in 
mathematics, if he did not naturally possess the 
requisite talents. Therefore different talents maybe 
discriminated, while the relative size of different 
parts of the brain also may be distinguished. 

All authors agree that the brain gives the form to 
the skull. CuviER, Monro, Blumenbach, Law- 
rence, and many other anatomists state this. 

These positions being granted, the possibility of 
Gall's discoveries becomes evident, and the ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of accuracy of observation, 
which can be determined only by actual experience. 

It has been objected that the outer surface of the 
skull does not accurately represent the form of the 
inner. This objection is unfounded. After the 
middle period of life, the brain participates in the 
general decay which then begins to take place, and 
the inner surface of the skull sometimes follows the 
shrinking of the brain faster than the outer surface, 
and hence inequalities in thickness arise. In disease, 
the same thing happens. At other times, the skull 
becomes thinner in old age, and thus it cannot be 
trusted as an index of the form of the brain. In in- 
fancy, the brain and skull are imperfectly developed. 
For, these reasons, phrenologists seek for demonstra- 
tive evidence in the observation of healthy individu- 
els not beyond the middle period of life. In which 
circumstances, the divergence from parallelism does 
not exceed one-eighth of an inch, while the differ- 
ences of size of brain in particular parts of heads, of 
otherwise equal general dimensions, extend to one 
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inch and a quarter^ as may be seen by contrasting the 
heads of Mr. Joseph H^me and Dr. Chalmers in 
the region of ideality. This, therefore, allows ample 
scope for phrenological observation, independent of 
the utmost possible healthy divergence of the surfaces 
of the skull. In proof of the prodigious difference 
of size of cerebral parts, we may particularly con- 
trast the small head of an idiot with the large head of 
Franklin; the skull of Raphael with that of a New 
Hollander; that of General Wurmser with that of 
a HindoOj—all of which show a striking contrast in 
the size of particular regions of the head. To illus-^ 
trate this more clearly; Anne Ormerod's very small 
organ of Tune may be compared with the large de- 
velopment of that of Mr. Weiss, the celebrated 
performer on the iSute. She is insensible to music. 
The frontal sinus also has been urged as an insu- 
perable obstacle to ascertaining the size of the cere- 
bral organs in the head, but with no success. It is an 
opening between the inner and outer surfaces of the 
frontal bone, occurring at the top of the nose. It 
does not in general appear over any phrenological 
organ before the age of twelve; but after that, it often 
extends along the spaces marked 22, 23, 24, 25, on 
the Plate; and throws a degree of uncertainty over the 
development of the organs indicated by these numbers. 
In old age and disease it frequently becomes much 
larger, extending over a variety of other organs; but 
these cases form exceptions to the general rule, and 
are not proper for observation. In other parts of the 
skull marked as pointing out the situation of organs, 
the outer and inner surfaces are either parallel, or the 
3 
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departure from perfect parallelism, where it oeccrrSy 
is limited to a line, 1-10 or 1-8 of an inch according 
to the age and health of the indiyidual. The differ* 
ence in development between a large and a small 
organ of the propensities and some of the sentiments, 
amounts to an inch and upwards; and to a quarter of 

I 

an inch in the organs of intellect, which are naturally 
smaller than the others. The sinus, as already men- 
tioned, does not appear, in general, before the age of 
twelve, while some of the organs near it are most 
energetic before that age, (Individuality for instance,) 
and up to that time, therefore, there is no difficulty. 
After that age, till middle life, the sinus is common, 
but seldom so large as to mislead; but even then, there 
are cases which present a flatness or depression at 
the outer surface, indicating deficiency of brain be- 
hind, and a corresponding weakness of the concomi- 
tant mental power. If a sinus is present in such a 
case, it must extend imoardy and make the brain actu- 
ally smaller than phrenologists infer it to be; so that 
this would correspond still more strongly with the 
deficiency of mental power. The force of this negative 
evidence is in general altogether overlooked; but it is 
really strong. If a single instance could be produced 
of vigorous manifestation of a mental faculty the organ 
of which is deficient j I am ready to give up at once 
any organ so disproved. The sinus puts a difficulty 
in the way of applying phrenology to every individual 
case, but it does not establish the impossibility of dis- 
covering the function even of the organs affected by it. 
The third fundamental principle of phrenology is, 
that the power of mental manifestation is invariably in 
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proportion, ca^teris puribui^o the size of the cerebral 
organ. This has been assailed by wit, ridicule, and 
argument, but never met fairly. The indispensable 
condition of ull other circumstances being eqtial^ has 
been sedulously kept out of view; and Mr. Jeffrey 
himself has gone so far as to say that the phrenologists 
represent absolute size as a measure of absolute power. 
But the phrenological proposition is founded on nature 
atid on reason, and is supported by universal analogy. 
Bones, all other conditions being the same, are strong 
in proportion to their size. Muscles are the same. 
Muscular action or motion requires a nerve to give 
the impulse, and a muscle to act or obey. Now a 
strong impulse and a moderate motor, or a weaker im* 
fmlse and greater motor, may produce equal results. 
A moderately muscular man, under the powerful influ- 
ence of rage or delirium, may show ^^ great power of 
muscular action as a much more muscular man could 
do, when not so excited. But here the condition of 
4:aiteris paribus does not hold, that if we excite the lat- 
ter individual equally highly, he will excel the former 
in exact proportion to his greater size of muscle. 

In nature, this modification is beautifully exempli- 
fied. Fishes live in a medium of a specific gravity 
almost the same as that of their bodies. They swim 
naturally from their own lightness. Here, then, 
increased bulk does not add to their relative weight, 
so as to impede or injure them, and in them accord- 
ingly great muscular power is connected with very 
large muscles and small nerves. Birds, on the other 
band, like the eagle, rise high in a medium much 
lij^hier than their own bodies; and increase of mus*- 
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cular size would add greatly to their own weight, and 
prevent them rising at all into the air; and accordingly 
great muscular power is conferred on them by means 
of very large nerves and moderately sized muscles. 
Still showing the proportion of power to size as a 
law of nature. 

In conformity with the same principle, Desmou- 
LiNs states, that the nerves of sensation going to the 
arm and band (the chief instruments of touch,) are in 
man five times greater in volume and surface than 
those going to the muscles. Whereas, in the horse 
and other animals with imperfect touch, and great 
muscular strength, the proportions are so completely* 
reversed that the mass of the muscular nerves exceeds 
that of the sensitive nerves by one third. Again; in 
the case of the five senses, properly so called, the 
size of the nerves is always proportioned, catena 
paribu^y to the intensity of the function. Monro, 
Bl0menbach, Cuvier and Magendib state this 
proportion. In fishes, Desmoulins found the audi- 
tory nerve twenty times larger in proportion to the 
size of the animal than in 'mammalia and birds — water 
being less fit than air for transmission of sound. 
Those animals which enjoy an acute sense of smeB 
are always remarkable for great size of olfactory 
nerves. For instance, the bear, the sheep, the dog, 
and the cow, have an immense surface covered with 
nervous fibrils. In like manner, large nerves of taste 
uniformly attend superiority in that function. And m 
vision the same proportion between size of organ and 
intensity of function is most remarkably displayed. 
In ea^es^>^ whose sight is very kee«, the ganglions^ 
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whence the optic nerves arise, are equal in size to 
ooe-tbird of the whole brain; whereas, in the owl, 
which sees imperfectly, they are not equal to more 
than one-twentieth. In birds of prey, the nervous ex- 
pansion of the retina in the eye is curiously folded and 
doubled upon itself, for the sole purpose of affording 
room for a large nerve in a small space, and these folds 
disappear, when these birds are confined for a length 
of time to near vision, as in a cage; thus demonstrating 
the connexion of size of organ and power of function. 
The brain forms no exception to this law; and most 
physiologists admit that the raentul manifestations are 
vigorous in proportion to its size, all other things be- 
ing equal. Cuvier and Magendie are no mean 
authorities. In speaking of the cerebral lobes being 
the place ' where all the sensations take a distinct 
form, and leave durable impressions,' Cuvier adds, 
that ^ comparative anatomy offers another confirmation 
of the constant, proportion betxoetn the size of these 
lobes and the degree of intelligence of animals,' thus 
admitting the influence of size of the cerebral organs 
as distinctly as Dr. Gall himself. And it may further 
be remarked, that, in this instance, Cuvier speaks 
the sentiments of Portal, Berthollet, Pinel, 
and Dumeril, who, along with himself, formed a 
commission, in 1822, to exanhine and report upon the 
experiments of Flourens.^ In fact, all former at- 
tempts to discover the uses of the brain assume tliis 
principle as self-evident. Camper's facial angle was 
invented to show, that the nearer the angle approaches 
to a right angle, or, in other words, the larger and 
more prominent the forehead j the greater will be the 
• 3» 
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fntellectual powers. The metbocF founded on cotif-' 
paring the absolute size of the brain in different vmH*^ 
mals as an index of their capacities, rests on die same 
assumption. Those inquirers also, who estimated the 
size of the bram relatively to the mass of the nerves> 
and relativefy^ to the size of the spina! marrow, and 
relatively to the size of the cerebellum, aH proceeded 
on the principte that the energy of function was uni^ 
formly proportioned, ctBteris paribu^o size of organ. 

The principle of size being a measure of power, 
which is thus almost universally admitted m regard 
to the whole brain, is equally accurate when applied 
to its component parts; at teast, the truth of it is b 
fair and reasonable subject of philosophical inquiry; 
and, on the information obtained by observation, the 
phrenologists rest their whofe system. 

The phrenologist, therefore, compares cerebral 
development with the manifestations of mental power, 
for the purpose of discovering the functions of the 
brain, and the organs of the mind; and this method 
of investigation is conformable to the principles of 
the inductive philosophy, and free from the objections 
attending the anatomical and metaphysical modes of 
research. 

A mental organ is a material instrument, by means 
of which the mind, in this life, enters into particular 
states, active and passive. 

The mind is regarded as simple, and hs substance 
or essence is unknown. It is furnished, by nature, 
with highly interesting susceptibilities, and a vast 
apparatus of mental organs, for enabling it to mani- 
fest its energies, and enter into different states^ 
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Thus, when aided by optic and auditory nerves, the 
mind sees and hears; when assisted by an organ of 
Cautiousness, it feels fear; by an organ of Causality, 
it reasons. Its power of seeing depends on the per- 
fection of the optic nerves; and, in like manner, its 
power of experiencing the emotion of beauty is in 
proportion to the perfection of the organ of Ideality. 
The optic nerve, when stimulated by light, induces 
the active state, called Seeing, in the mind; and the 
organ of Benevolence, excited by an object in dis- 
tress, produces the mental state called Compassion. 

States of mind are either simple or complex. A 
simple state results from the action of a single organ 
on the mind: Seeing is a simple state arising from the 
activity of the optic nerves. Complex states are 
produced when the mind is acted upon by several 
organs at the same time. Thus, suppose that an insult 
i9 offered to an individual in an august assembly. Self- 
Esteem will produce the feeling of offended dignity; 
and Destructiveness will give the desire of revenge; 
Veneration, however, may call up the emotion of 
respect or awe for the personages present, while 
Cautiousness and Love of Approbation may give rise 
to the fear of offending them; all which contending 
emotions may coexist. Hence, the mind, simple in 
itself, may, by means of a plurality of organs, exist 
in a state of complex relation to other objects. * 

The term Faculty is retained as a convenient ex- 
pression for the particular state into which the mind 

* This doctrine was first clearly elucidated by the Key. David 
Welsh, in his excellent Life of the late Dr. Thomas Bbowv> 
Note N. p. 519. 
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enters, when influenced by particular organs. It is 
applied to the feelings as well as to the intellect: 
thus, the faculty of Benevolence means every mode 
of benevolent feeling induced by means of the organ 
of Benevolence. 

The following points are conceived to be establish- 
lished by an extensive induction of facts. 

Istj The mind manifests a plurality of faculties. 

2dly^ The brain is the material instrument by 
means of which the mind acts, and is acted upon; 
and it is a congeries of organs. 

3d/y, The brain consists of two hemispheres, sepa- 
rated by a strong membrane, called the Falciform 
process of the dura mater. Each hemisphere is an 
aggregate of parts, and each part serves to manifest a 
particular mental faculty. The two hemispheres^ 
without being absolutely symmetrical, in general cor- 
respond in form' and functions; and hence there are 
two organs for each faculty, one situate in each 
hemisphere. The cerebellum in man is situate below 
the brain. A thick membrane, named the Tentorium, 
separates the two; but they are both connected with 
the medulla oblongata, and through it with each other. 

Each organ is understood to extend from the 
medulla oblongata, or top of the spinal marrow, to the 
surface of the brain or cerebellum; and every individ- 
ual possesses all the organs in a greater or less degree. 

4fA/y, The power with which each faculty is capable 
of manifesting itself (other conditions being equal,) 
bears a proportion to the size of its organs « Power 
and activity are distinguishable. Size appears to be 
essential to power; for a very energetic mind and a 
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Tety small brain are never found concomitant. An 
error is frequently committed ia supposing that abso- 
late size, or size independent of health, constitution, 
and exercise, is a measure of power; but phrenolo- 
gists do not hold this doctrine. Further details will 
be entered into in a subsequent part of the work. 

The size of an organ is estimated by its length and 
its breadth. Its length is measured by the distance 
from the medulla oblongata^ or top of the spinal mar- 
row, to the outer surface of the brain. A line drawn 
through the head, from the opening of one ear to that 
of the other, would, in the middle, pass close to, but a 
little before, the medulla oblongata; hence the length 
of an organ is measured from the line of the ear to the 
circumference. Its breadth is indicated by its expan- 
sion at the surface. The student should observe the 
size, and not the mere prominence of the organs. An 
organ may be likened to an inverted cone, with its 
apex in the medulla, and its base at the surface of the 
brain: the broader the base and longer the distance 
betwixt it and the apex, the greater will be the size, 
or the quantity of matter which it will contain. I do 
not say that the organs may be seen lying separately 
like so many cones. This is a mere illustration of 
the mode in which their size is to be estimated. 
Their peripheral expansion, and also the medulla 
oblongata may be estimated by touch and sight. 

There are parts at the base of the brain, in the mid- 
dle and posterior regions, the size of which cannot be 
discovered during life, and whose functions, in conse- 
quence, are still unknown. From analogy, and some 
pathological facts, they are supposed to be the organs 
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of the sensations of hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
and of some other mental affections, for which cere- 
bral organs have not been discovered; but, demon* 
strati ve evidence to this effect being wanted, this 
conjecture is merely stated to incite to farther inves- 
tigate oil. 

The Phrenologists consider Man by himself, and 
also compare him with other animals. When the 
lower animals manifest the same propensities and 
feelings as those displayed by man, the faculties which 
produce them are held to be common to both. A 
faculty is admitted to be primitive,—^ 

1. Which exists in one kind of animals, and not 
in another; 

2. Which varies in the two sexes of the same 
species; 

3. Which is proportionate to the other faculties of 
the same individual; 

4. Which does not manifest itself simultaneously 
with the other faculties; that is, which appears and 
disappears earlier or later in life than other faculties; 

6. Which may act or rest singly; 

6. Wiiich is propagated in a distinct mabner from 
parents to children; and, 

7. Which may singly preserve its proper state of 
health or disease. 

The history of the discovery of each faculty and 
its organs is stated in Dr. Gall's 4to work in 4 
vols., entitled ' Physiologic du Cerveau,' and some 
of the ev%denc$ on which each is admitted is also 
there brought forward. Dr. Spurzhiem's work, 
entitled, ^ The New Physiognomical Systemi' also 
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coDtains many facts; and more cases will be found in 
the Transactions of the Phrenological Society, and 
in the Phrenological Journal. It is impossible to 
repeat these in so limited a work as the present. 
The reader is therefore respectfully informed, that I 
do not here state the evidence on which Phrenology 
is founded: I beg to refer him to the sources of in- 
formation now alluded to, and to Nature, which is 
always within his reach; for self-conviction can be 
obtained only by self-observation. 

When the two organs of a faculty are situated 
immediately on the sides of the middle line separating 
the hemispheres, they are included in one space on 
the busts and plates. To save circumlocution, the 
expression ' organ ' of a faculty will be frequently 
used, but both organs are thereby meant. 
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Order I.— FEELINGS. 

Genus L — Propensities. 

The faculties falling under this genus do not form 
ideas ; their sole function is to produce a propensity 
of a specific kind. These faculties are common to 
Man with Animals. 



1. AMATIVENESS. 

The cerebellum is the organ of this propensity; it 
is situated between and below the mastoid process 
on each side, anil the projecting point in the middle 
of the transverse ridge of the occipital bone. It is 
separated from the brain by a strong membrane, called 
the Tentorium; but it is connected with the medulla 
oblongata, from which the brain arises. There is 
nearly half an inch of space between the cerebellum 
and the brain, at the line of insertion of the tentorium 
into the skull. The size of the cerebellum is indi- 
cated, during life, by the thickness of the neck at 
these parts, — or by the lobes of the cerebellum pro- 
jecting downwards, which may be felt by pressing 
the hand against the muscles of the neck. The cast 
of the skull of Raphael, affords an example of the 
4 
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latter form. The faculty give- rise to the sexual feel* 
ing. In new-born children, the cerebellum is the 
least developed of all the cerebral parts. It is to the 
brain as one to thirteen or fifteen, and in adults as 
one to six, seven, or eight. It attains its full size ; 
from eighteen to twenty-six. In females, in general, 
it is less in proportion to the brain than in males; but 
in some females it may be found larger in proportion 
to the brain than in males in general. In old age it 
frequently diminishes. There is no constant propor- 
tion betwixt the brain and the cerebellum in all indi- 
viduals, just as there is no invariable proportion 
betwixt the feeling and the other powers of the mind. 
Sometimes, however, the cerebellum is largely de- 
veloped before the age of puberty. This was the 
case in a child of three years of age, in a boy of five, 
and in one of twelve; and they all manifested the 
feeling strongly. In the cast of the skull of Dr. 
Hette, sold in the shops, the development is small, 
and the feeling corresponded. In the casts of Mitch- 
ell, Dean, and Raphael, it is very large, and the 
manifestations were in proportion. Farther evidence 
of the functions of this organ will be found in Dr. 
Gall's ' Physiologic duCerveau ;'and several cases 
are mentioned in the followiog works, viz. ' Journal 
of Pathological Observations, kept at the Hospital of 
the E'cole de Medecine, No. 108, 16th July, 1817,' 
case of Jean Michel Brigand; ^ Journal of the Hotel 
Dieu,' case of Florat^ 19th March, 1819, and of a 
woman, 11th November, 1818; * Wepferus, His- 
toriae apoplecticorum,' edit. 1724, page 487; * Phi- 
losophical Transactions,' No. 228, case by Dr. 
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Tyson; ^ Memoires de Chirurgie Militaire, et Cam- 
pagnes,' by Baron Larret, vol. iii. p. 262, vol. ii. 
p. 150; ^ Serres on Apoplexy; ^Richerand's 
Elements of Physiology,' pp. 379, 380; ^ Eerri- 
son's Translation.' 

M. Flourens, a physiologist of Paris, has lately 
inflicted injuries on the cerebelia of the lower animals, 
and contends, that these experiments show that this 
organ serves for the regulation of muscular motion. 
< On removing the cerebellum,' says he, ^ the animal 
loses the power of executing combined movements.' 
Magendie performed similar experiments on the 
cerebellum, and found that they only occasion an 
irreristibk tendency in the animal to mn, mlkj or 
8wim^ backwards. He performed experiments, also, 
on the corpora striata and iubercula quadrigeminaj 
with the following results: when one part of these 
was cut, the animal rolled; when another, it went 
forward, and extended its head and extremities; when 
another, it bent all these: so that, according to this 
mode of determining the cerebral functions, these parts 
of the brain possess an equal claim with the cerebel- 
lum, to be regarded as the regulators of motion. The 
fact is, that all parts of the nervous system are so 
intimately connected, that the infliction of injuries is 
not the way to determine the function of any, even 
its least important parts. As, however, the cerebel- 
lum consists of a middle and two lateral portions, it 
may not be a single organ; and it is possible that 
Amativeness may be connected with one part, and 
voluntary motion with other parts. That Amative- 
ness is its chief function, is held to be certain. 
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A STRONG membrane, called the Tentorram, sepa- 
rates tbe cerebellum from the brain. The organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness is situated immediately above 
the middle part of the cerebeHum, and corresponds 
to the protuberance of the occiput; but a space of 
nearly half an inch on the skull intervenes between 
the cerebellum and this organ, which is occupied by 
the attachment of the tentorium to the skull, and by 
the transverse sinus. It is generally larger, in pro- 
portion to the other organs, in females than in males. 
When it is large, and No. 1 moderate, it gives a 
drooping appearance to the hind part of the head. 

The chief function of the faculty is to produce the 
instinctive love of offspring in general. This feeling, 
is distinct from benevolence; for we frequently find^ 
it strong in selfish individuals, who manifest no com- 
passionate feeling towards adults. It is equally dis- 
tinct from self-love; for sometimes the most generous 
are passionately fond of children, and occasionally 
the most selfish are indifferent about them. It 
chiefly supports the mother in her toils, and renders 
even delightful the cares and troubles of rearing a 
helpless offspring. 

The natural language of the faculty is soft, tender, 
and sympathetic; and when the feeling is strong, 
the individual is delighted at the sight of children, 
who, on the other hand, are instinctively captivated 
by its natural expression, and flock around him 
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when be oaaked his appearance. It is large ta the 
Hindoo, Negro, Esquimaux, Ceylonese, and Charib 
doills. — ^^Bstablisbed. 



3. CONGENTBATIVENESS. 

The organ is situated immediately above Philo- 
progenitiveness, and below Self-Esteem. 

Observation proves that this is a distinct organ, 
because it is sometimes large, when the organs of 
Pbiloprogenitiveness and Self-Esteem, lying below 
and above it, are small, and sometimes small when 
these are large. Dr. Spurzheim observed it to be 
large in those animals and persons who seemed at- 
tached to particular places; and he thence termed it 
the organ of InhabUiveness. The function, however, 
is stated by him to be only conjectural. From more 
enlarged observations, it now seems probable that its 
function is to maintain two or more powers in simul- 
taneous and combined activity, so that they may be 
directed towards one object; and it is, in consequence, 
named Concentrativeness. 

The first step in the discovery of this last function 
was the observation, that certain individuals are 
naturally prone to sedentary habits, and find it painful 
to stir abroad, without a special motive, and this, 
too, of considerable urgency. Other persons expe- 
rience equal difficulty in settling; their strongest 
desire is to engage in some active employment, in 
which their attention shall be carried, as it were, out 
4* 
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of themselves, and occupied with external oljects 
aud occurrences. The former were perceived to 
possess this organ large, the latter small. Some 
patients, afflicted with nervous debility, feel extreme 
aversion to active pursuits, in whom the organ may 
be found small; but these are cases of disease, and 
the observations now alluded to were made on indi- 
viduals in the vigor of life and health. 

The next step was the observation, that some per- 
sons possess a natural facility of concentrating their 
feelings and thoughts, without the tendency to be 
distracted by the intrusion of emotions or ideas for- 
eign to the main point under consideration. Such 
persons possess a command over their feelings and 
intellectual powers, so as to be able to direct them, 
in. their whole vigor, to the pursuit which forms the 
objects of their study for the time; and hence they 
produce the greatest possible results from the par- 
ticular endowments which nature has bestowed on 
them. Other individuals, on the other hand, have 
been observed, whose feelings do not act in combi- 
nation, who find their thoughts lost in dissipation, 
who are unable to keep the leading idea in its situa- 
tion of becoming prominence; are distracted by ac- 
cessories; and, in short, experience great difficulty 
in combining their whole powers to a single object. 
These persons, even with considerable reflecting 
talents, fail to produce a corresponding general effect^ 
and their mental productions are characterized by the 
intrusion of irrelevant emotions and ideas, and the 
unperceived omission of others that are impcnrtant, 
arising from the disjoined action of their several 
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faculties. The organ was perceived to be large in 
the former, and small in the latter. 

Probably it is by the exercise of a power resem- 
bling Concentrativeness, that animals, such as the 
chamois, who are fond of heights, are enabled to 
maintain in action all those faculties which are neces- 
sary to preserve their position while they browse in 
difficult or dangerous situations, and at the same time 
avoid the aim of the hunter. There appears, there- 
fore, to be nothing in the limited observations of Dr. 
Spurzheim, inconsistent with the more extensive 
views now taken of the functions of this faculty. 
Concentrativeness, however, is stated as only proba-; ^ 
ble; and the function is open to elucidation fromf 
farther observations. 

It has been objected, that concentration of mind 
is an intellectual operation, and that the organ No. 3, 
is situated between the propensities and sentiments. 
I doubt, however, if concentration be of an intellec- 
tual nature. All the Intellectual faculties perceive 
objects or relations existing independent of the mind; 
but Concentrativeness has no external objects or 
relation. Its whole influence and sphere of activity, 
like those of Firmness and Self-Esteem, near which 
it is placed, arise and terminate in the mind itself. 
This is characteristic of a sentiment, and not of an 
intellectual power. Farther, Concentrativeness com- 
bines ihe feelings^ and directs them in a concentrated ] 
effort, as much as it does the Intellectual laculties. ' 
The Author of Waverley speaks of ' concentrated 
grief;' and it is sense to speak of ^ concentrated self- 
ishness,' or 'concentrated affection;' these effects 
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•risiog from this organ, combined with GautiousoesSi 
Self-Esteem, Adhesiveness or Acquisitiveness . The 
organ is small in the American Indians, and larger in 
Negroes and Europeans. A convolution of the brain, 
lying above the corpus callosum, extends from the 
bottom of this organ to the organs of the Intellectual 
faculties, which convolution is in communication also 
with Self-Esteem, and several organs of the Sen^ 
timents. 



4. ADHESIVENESS. 

This organ is situated on each side of Coaeentra^ 
tiveness, higher up than Philoprogenitiveness, and 
just above the lambdoidal suture. 

The faculty produces the instinctive tendency to 
attach one's self to surrounding objects, animate and 
inanimate. Those persons in whom it is very strong 
feel an involuntary impulse to embrace and cling to 
the object of their affections. It disposes to friend- 
ship and society in general, and gives ardor to the 
shake of the hand. In boys, it frequently indicates 
itself by attachment to dogs, horses, rabbits, birds, 
and other animals. In girls, it shows itself by ajSec- 
tionate embraces of the doll. It is stronger, and the 
organ is larger, in women than in men. When too 
strong, excessive regret at the loss of a friend, or 
excessive uneasiness at leaving one's country, or the 
ilisease called Nostalgia, is the result. When feeble, 
indifference to others is the consequence, which may 
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render a man an anchorite or hermit. The organ is 
large in Mrs. H. and Mart Macinnes.— Established. 



5. COMBATIVENESS. 

The organ is situated at the inferior and posterior 
or mastoid angle of the parietal bone. 

The faculty produces active courage, and, when 
energetic, the propensity to attack. A considerable 
endowment is indispensable to all great and magnani- 
mous characters. It gives that boldness to the mind, 
which enables it to look undaunted on opposition; 
also, to meet, and, if possible, to overcome it. 
When very deficient, the individual cannot resist 
attacks, and js incapable of making his way where he 
must invade the prejudices or encounter the hostility 
of others. When too energetic, it inspires with the 
love of contention for its own sake; leads to a fiery 
and quarrelsome disposition; and pleasure may then 
be felt in disputation or in. fighting. 

Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart admit this propen- 
sity under the name of Sudden Resentment; and Dr. 
Thomas Brown speaks of a principle which gives us 

* additional vigor, when assailed, and which, from the 
certainty of this additional vigor of resistance, ren- 
ders attack formidable to the assailant.' And, again, 

* There is,' says he, * a principle in our mind, which 
is to us like a constant protector, which may slum- 
ber, indeed, but which slumbers only at seasons when 
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its YigilaDce would be useless; which awakes, there* 
fore, at the first appearance of unjust intention, anci 
which becomes more watchful and more vigorous in 
proportion to the violence of the attack which it has 
to dread.* — Vol. iii. p. 324. * Courage,' says Dr* 
Johnson, ' is a quality so necessary for maintaining 
virtue, that it is always respected, even when it is 
associated with vice. ' The chief difference between 
these and the Phrenological views is, that we regard 
the propensity as an active impulse, exerting an 
habitual influence on the mind; inspiring it, when 
the organ is large, with constitutional boldness, and 
prompting it to seek opportunities and situations in 
which the faculty may exercise itself; and, when the 
organ is smaU, occasioning a characteristic timidity 
and deficiency of spirit for active enterprize. 

The organ is generally large in persons who have 
murdered from the impulse of tlie moment. It is 
large in the Charibs, King Robert Bruce, Gene* 
ral WuRMSER, David Haggart, Maxwell; 
moderate in Rev. Mr. M., and small in most of the 
Hindoos and Ceylonese. — Established. 



6. destructiveness. 

The organ is situated immediately above, and ex- 
tends a little backwards and forwards from the external 
opening of the ear, and corresponds to the squamous 
plate of the temporal bone. In Dr. Gall's plates, 
it extend? a few lines farther back than in Dr. Spurz<* 
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HEiH^s. I have seen cases in nature corresponding 
to both, there being slight variations in the situations 
of the cerebral organs, as in the distribution of the 
blood-vessels, nerves, &c. in difierent individuals. A 
difference in the skulls of carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals, first suggested the existence of the organ. 

If we place the skull of any carnivorous animal 
horizontally, and trace a vertical line through the 
external opening of the ear, a great portion of the 
cerebral mass is situated above and behind that line; 
and the more an animal is carnivorous, the larger is 
the quantity of brain there situated. 

The faculty produces the impulse, attended with 
desire, to destroy in general. Combativeness give3 
the desire to meet and overcome obstacles; but having 
vanquished them, the mind, under its inspiration, 
pursues them no farther. Destructiveness prompts 
us to exterminate them, so that they may never rise 
up to occasion fresh embarrassment. When energetic, 
it gives a keen and impatient tone to the mind, and 
adds force, in certain circumstances, to character. 
^Anger and rage are manifestations of it; which, being i 
analyzed, are threats of unpleasant consequences, or 
vengeance to those who transgress our commands, 
or encroach on our rights. Hence it gives weight to 
injunction, by inspiring with dread of suffering in 
case of disobedience. It is essential to satire; and 
inspires authors who write cuttingly, with the talent 
of lacerating the feelings of their opponents. When 
very deficient, there is a lack of fire in the constitu- 
tion; the mind, as it were, wants edge, and the indi- 
vidual is prone to sink into passive indolence. He 
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feelS) too, and others likewise discover, that his 
resentment wants force, that it is feeble and impotent; 
and the wicked set him at defiance, or subject him 
with impunity to abuse. Cruelty is the result of its 
excessive energy, uncontrolled by Benevolence and 
Justice. The organ is conspicuous in the heads of cool 
and deliberate murderers, and in persons habitually de- 
lighting in cruelty. Cursing is the outward expression j 
of its fierce activity, and is another form of its abuse. » 
Metaphysical authors, in general, take no notice of 
any such propensity as this. Lord Kaimes, who has 
been censured by Mr. Stewart, for admitting, unne- 
cessarily, too many instinctive principles, observes 
that ' there is a contrivance of Nature, no less simple 
than effectual, which engages men to bear with cheer- 
fulness the fatigues of hunting, and the uncertainty of 
capture; and that is an appetite for hunting,^ — It is 
an illustrious instance of providential care, the adapt- 
ing the internal constitution of man to his external cir- 
cumstances. The appetite for hunting, though among 
us little necessary for food, is to this day remarkable 
in young men, high and low, rich and poor. Natural 
propensities may be rendered faint or obscure, but 
never are totally eradicated. — Sketches^ B. i. In 
point of fact, I have found the organ large in keen 
sportsmen, without exception. It is also generally- 
large in those who are fond of seeing public execu-\ 
tions, floggings, and the infliction of pain in all its) 
forms. When very powerful, but combined with the 
higher sentiments equally vigorous, it renders the de- 
struction of inanimate objects a delightful occupation. 
The organ is large in the busts of Dean, Mitchell, 
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Pallet, Thuetell, Heaman, and in the skulls of 
Bruce, Gordon, Husset, Nisbet, Bellingham^ 
Buchanan, Rotherham, Albert; and small or 
moderate in many of the Hindoos.^ — Established* 



ALIMENTI7ENES8, OR ORGAN OF THE APPETITE FOR 

FOOD. fJvrcv J-.- vS/i t '' S^- '■/"*' 

In the sheep, the olfactory nerves, which are very 
large, are perceived to terminate in two cerebral con* 
volutions, lying at the base of the middle lobe of the 
brain, adjoining and immediately below the situation 
occupied by the organs of Destructiveness in camivo* 
rous animals. The sheep is guided in the selection of 
its food by the sense of smell; and, for several years, 
I suggested, in my Lectures on Phrenology, the infer* 
ence as probable, that these parts may be the organs 
of the instinct which prompts that animal to take nour* 
ishment. Mr. Croor mentioned the same idea to 
Dr. Spurzheim, and Dr. Hoppe of Copenhagen has 
published two valuable communications on the subject, 
in the Phrenological Journal. ^ I have been led, ' says 
Dr. Hoppe, ' to think that the place where the differ- 
ent degrees of development of the organ for taking 
nourishment are manifested in the living body, in man, 
is \n the fossa zygomatica, exactly under the organ of 
Acquisitiveness, and before that of Destructiveness,' 
p. 115. When the organ is large, the head is broad at 
this part, but which must not be confounded with high 
cheek-bones . The temporal muscle covers the organ , 

5 
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and aDowance ought to be made for its thickness. 
The organ is considered as only probable: its place 
is marked, but it is not numbered, in the Plate. ' 
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Different individuals possess the love of life in 
very different degrees. In some it is so strong, that 
they view death as the greatest calamity; and the idea 
of annihilation is. absolutely insupportable to their 
imaginations. Other persons again are more indiffer- 
ent about life, and do not regard its termination as a 
formidable evil: so far as the mere pleasure of living 
is concerned, they are ready to surrender it with 
scarcely a feeling of regret. I have found these feel- 
ings combined with the most opposite dispositions and 
external circumstances. The ardent lovers of life 
were not always the healthy, the gay, and the unfortu- 
nate; nor those who were comparatively indifferent to 
death always the feeble, the gloomy, and the misan- 
thropic; — on the contrary, the feeling exists strongly 
or weakly in opposite characters indiscriminately. 

I infer from these facts, that we are bound to life 
by a primitive instinct, connected with a particular 
organ. It is conjectured to lie at the base of the 
middle lobe of the brain, towards the mesial line. 
This idea is thrown out chiefly to excite to observa- 
tion. Dr. A. Combe found the convolution referred 
to, very large in a lady who was remarkable for the 
strength of her attachment to life. -" • • ^' ' 
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7. SECRETIVENESS. 

The organ is situated at the inferior edge of the 
parietal bones, imnaediately above Destructiveness, 
or in the middle of the lateral portion of the brain. 

The faculties of the human mind possess sponta- 
neous activity; hence various thoughts, desires, and 
emotions, arise involuntarily, the outward expression 
of which is not, in all circumstances, becoming. 
Secretiveness produces the instinctive tendency to 
conceal these, and to suppress their manifestations, 
till the understanding shall have decided on their pro- 
priety and probable consequences. Besides, man 
and animals are occasionally liable to the assaults of 
enemies, which may be avoided by concealment, in 
cases where strength is wanting to repel them by force. 
Nature, therefore, by means of this propensity, ena- 
bles them to add prudence, slyness, or cunning, ac- 
cording to the dictates of the other faculties possessed 
by the individual, to their other means of defence. 
It may be applied in a great variety of ways; and a 
certain portion of it is indispensable to the formation 
of a prudent character. It imposes a salutary restraint 
on the manifestations of the other faculties, and serves 
as a defence against prying curiosity. Those in 
whom it is deficient are too open for the intercourse 
of general society; they are characterized by a head- 
long bluntness of manner, and deficiency of tact, 
arising from the instantaneous expression of each 
Ibougbtand emotion, as it flows on the mind, without 
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regard to the delicacies required by time, place, or 
circumstances. Too great an endowment, on the 
other hand, when not regulated by strong intellect, 
and moral sentiments, produces abuses. The indi- 
yidual then mistakes cunning for prudence and ability; 
be conceals every purpose of his life, trifling or mo- 
mentous; and he may be led even to practise lying, 
duplicity, and deceit. It supplies the ctinnihg neces* 
sary to theft, and by producing an inward feeling of 
extreme secrecy lessens the fear of detection, and 
thus indirectly prompts to the commission of crime* 
I have found it large in a great number of habitual 
thieves. 

The organ has been found large in actors, and in 
those who excel in the imitative arts. Combined 
with Imitation, it gives the power of expression; and m 
actors, it may be conceived to do this, by furnishing 
its possessor with the power of practising a conscious 
duplicity, a talent necessarily implied in the represen- 
tation of a variety of characters, or by restraining the 
particular faculties whose influence requires to be 
withdrawn for the time. If we wijsh to deter a child 
from some act not very improper in itself, but which 
to him might be prejudicial, we feign anger, and for^ 
bid him: in this process Secretiveness probably 
restrains Philoprogenitiveness and Benevolence, and 
permits the natural language of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness to appear. When an actor performs 
Richard III., Secretiveness will suppress Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, and allow 
ample scope to Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Firmness, and Love of Approbation. If this theory 
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be correct, it will be by restraining some faculties and 
permitting others to manifest themselves energetically, 
that Secretiveness will conduce to acting, as distin- 
guished from Imitation. The power of personation 
is one of the ingredients in a talent for profound dis- 
simulation and hypocrisy. Secretiveness is an ele- 
ment, along with the faculty of Wit, in a talent for 
humor^ and produces the sly concealment of real 
character, design or sentiment, which is essential to 
humorous representations. In writing, it leads to 
Irony, which is a species of humor. It gives a side- 
long glance, and suspicious look, to the eye; and, 
when energetic, inspires the individual with a desire f 
to discover the designs of others, as well as to con- * 
ceal his own. Mr. W. Scott has thrown great light 
on the functions of this faculty, in an Essay, publish- 
ed in the Phrenological Transactions. 

This propensity appears to have been unknown to 
the metaphysicians. Lord Bacon, however, in his 
Essay on Cunning, describes accurately many of its 
abuses. The organ is large in Raphael, Bruce, 
La Fontaine, and Clara Fisher; also in Ameri- 
can Indians, in the cunning debtor, David Haggart, 
Hindoos, and Gibson: it is moderate in skulls with 
organs marked. — Established. 



8. ACQUISITIVENESS. 

The organ is situated at the anterior inferior angle 

of the parietal bone. It was, by Dr. Spurzheim, 

6* 
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called Covetiveness; Sir 6. S. Mackenzie strg^ 
gested the more appropriate name of Acquisitiveness. 

The faculty produces the tendency to acquire, and 
the desire to possess in general, without reference to 
the uses to which the objects, when attained, may be 
applied. The idea of property is founded on it. It 
takes its direction from the other faculties, and hence 
may lead to collecting coins, paintings, minerals, and 
other objects of curiosity or science, as well as mo- 
ney. Idiots, under its influence, are known to collect 
things of no intrinsic value. A person in whom it h 
predominant, desires to acquire for the pleasure at- 
tending the mere act of acquisition. If he is owner 
of fifty acres, he will vastly delight in obtaining fifty 
more; if of a hundred thousand, he wilt still rejoice 
in doubling their number. His understanding may 
be convinced that he already possesses even superfli*- 
ity ; and, nevertheless, under the vivid impulses of the 
faculty^ he may eagerly pant for more, for its gratifi- 
cation. This instinctive tendency to acquire and to 
accumulate, is the foundation of wealth, and of the 
conveniences and luxuries of civilized society. If 
men had always provided only what they could indi- 
vidually enjoy, they would never have emerged from 
the savage condition. Persons in whom the propen^ 
sity is weak, think of every thing, and pursue every 
object, with more avidity than wealth; there is no 
intense vivacity in their pursuit of gain. Its abuse 
leads to covetousness, dishonesty, and theft. Ava- 
rice is the result of its predominating energy. 

The metaphysicians have not admitted such a pro- 
feasitji but resolve the desire of acquisition inta lov^ 
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of the objects, which wealth may purchase. Thre 
phrenological view is founded on observation, and 
accords better with the phenomena of actual life. 
Lord Kaimes, however, observes, that ' Man is by 
nature a hoarding animal^ having an appetite for 
storing up things of use; and the sense of property is 
bestowed on men, for securing to them what they thus 
store up.' This author has also remarked, that the 
same instinct is possessed by the lower animals. ^The 
beavers,' says he, ' perceive the timber they store 
up for food to be their property; and the bees seem to 
have the same perception with regard to their winter's 
provision of honey.' He continues: ' The appetite 
for property, in its nature a great blessing, degenerates 
into a great curse when it transgresses the bounds of 
moderation.' {Sketches^ Book i. Sk. 2.) These 
observations are highly phrenological. The organ is 
large in Heaman ; full in the Rev. Mr. M. ; and 
moderate in King Roj^ert Bruce. — Established, v 
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9. CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

This organ is situated at that part of the frontal 
bone irnmediately above the spheno-temporal suture. 
Its appearance and situation vary slightly, according 
to the development of the neighboring parts. Its size 
is less easily distinguished, if the zygomatic process is 
very projecting, or if the middle lobes of the brain, or 
the forehead ia general, or the organs of Language and 
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If united with large Form, Imitation, and Secretive* 
ness, it may inspire with a love of portrait-painting. 
Its range is limited, also, in proportion to the degree 
of the reflecting organs with which it is combined; 
these, without it, never inspire with a genius for me- 
chanics; but, when largely possessed, they, by giving 
a greater knowledge of the relation between means 
and ends, extend and facilitate its exertions. In the 
lower animals, it appears to be directed, in a great 
measure, to one special object; in the bird, to a par- 
ticular form of nest; in the beaver, to a special fashion 
of a hut. These animals being deficient in the gen- 
eralizing and directing powjers conferred on man, 
appear to be inspired, not only with a desire to build, 
but with the comprehension of a specific fabric. The 
organ is indispensable to all who follow operative 
mechanical professions. It is large in the beaver, 
field-mouse, and other animals which build. The 
organ is large in Raphael, Milliner, of Vienna, 
Brunel, Williams, Haydon, Herschel, Wil- 
KiE, Edwards; and small in New Hollanders. — 
Established. 
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Genus II. — Sentiments. 

These faculties, like those which we have already 
considered, do not form specific ideas, but produce 
merely a Sentiment ; that is, a propensity, joined 
with an emotion, or feeling of a certain kind. Sev- 
eral of them are common to man and the lower ani- 
mals; others are treated peculiar to man. The for- 
mer shall be first treated of. 



1. Sentiments common to Man and the lotoer 

Animals. 



10. SELF-ESTEEM. 

The organ is situated at the vortex or top of the 
head, a little above the posterior or saggital angle of 
the parietal bones. 

This faculty produces the sentiment of Self-esteem 
or Self-love in general. A due endowment of it, like 
that of all other faculties, produces only good effects. 
It imparts that degree of satisfaction with self, which 
leaves the mind open to the enjoyment of the boun- 
ties of Providence and the amenities of life, and in- 
spires it with that degree of confidence in its own 
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powers, which essentially contributes to their suc- 
cessful •pplication. In general, it leads to esteem of 
the special propensities and sentiments which char- 
acterise the individual in whom it is powerful; and 
hence, when combined with vigorous moral senti- 
ments and intellect, it contributes to true dignity and 
greatness of mind; — the individual esteems himself 
for those qualities which are really worthy of the es- 
teem of others, — intellectual and moral excellence. 
It also aids in maintaining virtuous conduct, by com- 
municating the feeling of self-respect. Deficiency of 
it produces want of confidence, and of a proper esti- 
mate of what is due to one's self. It is only when 
possessed in an inordinate degree, and indulged with- 
out direction by the higher faculties, that it occasions 
abuses. It may, then, in children show itself in pet- 
tishness, and a wilful temper; in adults, in arrogance, 
conceit, pride and egotism. It is an ingredient in 
Snvy. There are persons who are exceedingly cen- 
sorious, whose conversation is habitually directed to 
their neighbor's faults, who feel sore when others 
are elevated, and experience great pleasure in bring- 
ing them down; — such tendencies proceed from Self- 
Esteem and Destructiveness, not directed by Benev- 
olence and Justice. \ The bitter and envious tone, 
the sententious reflections and the ill-concealed self- 
complacency of such persons, all indicate an internal 
adulation of self, and a vivid desire of superiority, 
acquired even by depreciating others. One form of 
abuse of the feeling, is contempt entertained for 
others. The mechanic contemns the domestic ser- 
vant; the wholesale merchant contemns the retail 
dealer; the ancient feudal lord contemns the man who 
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has risen to fortune and honor by his own talents. 
Children, in hooting and pelting an idiot, gratify 
Self-Esteem and Destructiveness. Their chief pleas- 
ure arises from a strong sense of their own superiority. 
Self-Esteem corresponds, in some measure, to the 
Desire of Power of the metaphysicians. Dr. Thomas 
Brown calls it ' Pride,' and defines it ' that feeling 
of vivid pleasure which attains the consciousness of 
our excellence,' vol. iii. p. 300. When very large, 
the individual walks generally in an erect posture, 
and, by his reserved and authoritative manner, in- 
duces the impression in others, that he considers 
himself infinitely elevated above his fellow-men. It 
disposes to the use of the emphatic /, in writing and 
conversation. Joined with Acquisitiveness, and not 
regulated by other sentiments, it produces ^ Selfish- 
ness,' in the general acceptation of the term. 

Nations differ in regard to the degree in which they 
possess this sentiment. The English have more of it 
than the French, and hence the manner of it genuine 
Englishman appears to a Frenchman cold, haughty, 
and supercilious. The lower animals, such as the 
turkey-cock, peacock, horse, &c. manifest feelings 
resembling pride or self-esteem. When the organ 
becomes excited by disease, the individual is prone 
to imagine himself a king, emperor, or a transcendent 
genius, and some have even fancied themselves th« 
Supreme Being. The organ is large in HaggarTi 
the Hindoos, the Chinese, Dempset; moderate ia 
Dr. Hette, and the American Indians. — Established. 
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11. LOVE OF APPROBATION. 

This organ is situated on each side of that of Self- 
Esteem, and commences about half an inch from the 
lambdoidal suture. 

The faculty produces the love of the esteem of 
others, expressed in praise or approbation. A due 
endowment of it is indispensable to an amiable char- 
acter. It induces its possessor to make active exer- 
tions to please others; also to suppress numberless 
little manifestations of selfishness, and to restrain 
many peculiarities of temper and disposition, from 
the dread of incurring disapprobation. It is the butt 
upon which Wit strikes, when, by means of ridicule, 
it drives us from our follies. To be laughed at, is 
worse than death to a person, in whom this sentiment 
is predominant. The direction in which gratification 
of it will be sought, will depend on the other faculties 
with which it is combined in the individual. If the 
moral sentiments and intellect be vigorous, it will de- 
sire an honorable fame; and hence it animates and 
excites the poet, painter, orator, warrior, and states- 
man. If the lower propensities predominate, the in- 
dividual will be pleased by the reputation of being 
the best fighter, or the greatest drinker of his circle. 

When too energetic, and not regulated by the high- 
er powers, it produces great abuses; it then gives 
rise to a fidgety anxiety about what others will think 
of us, which is at once subversive of happiness and 
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independence. It renders the mere dicta of the so- 
ciety in which the individual moves, his code of mo- 
rality, religion, taste, and philosophy; and incapaci- 
tates him from upholding truth or virtue, if disowned 
by those whom he imagines influential or genteel. It 
then overwhelms the artist, author,'or public speaker, 
with misery, If a rival is praised in the journals in 
higher terms than himself. A lady is then tormented 
at perceiving, in the possession of an acquaintance, 
6ner dresses or equipages than her own. It excites 
the individual to talk of himself, his affairs, and con- 
nexions, so as to communicate to the auditor vast ideas 
of his greatness or goodness; in short, vanity is one 
form of its abuse. ' Sir,' says Dr. Johnson, ' Gold- 
smith is so much afraid of being unnoticed, that he 
often talks, merely lest you should forget that he is in 
the company.' When not combined with Conscien- 
tiousness and Benevolenec, it leads to feigned pro- 
fessions of respect and friendship; and many manifest 
it by promises and invitations, never intended to be 
fulfilled or accepted. It, as well as Self-Esteem, 
prompts to the use of the first person, but its tone is 
that of courteous solicitation, while the / of Self- 
Esteem is presumptuous, and full of pretension. 

When, on the other hand, the organ is deficient, 
and the sentiment, in consequence, is feeble, the indi- 
vidual cares little about the opiniqns entertained of him 
by others :-^If they have not the power to punish his 
person, or abridge his possessions, he is capable of 
laughing at their censures, and contemning their ap- 
plause. Persons of this sort, if endowed with the 
selfish propensities in a strong degree, constitute what 
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aretenped ^ i^practica1;)le ' i;nen; their whole feelings 
are concentrated in Self, .and they are dead to the 
motive which might induce them to abate one iota of 
their own pretensions to oblige others. 

The disposition to oblige, conferred by this senti- 
ment, may be distinguished from the genuine kindness 
which springs from Benevolence, by this, that the 
Love of Approbation prompts its possessor to do 
most for those who, from superiority in rank, wealth, 
power, or reputation, least require his aid; whereas 
Benevolence takes exactly the opposite durection. 
The two sentiments, when both vigorous, greatly aid 
each other. 

The organ is larger in women in general than in 
men. The French are more remarkable for a larger 
development of it than of Self-Esteem; and on this 
account appear to the English, in whom the latter 
faculty predominates, vain, ostentatious, and absurdly 
complimentary. This organ is uniformly large in 
bashful individuals — one element of this disposition 
being the fear of incurring disapprobation. The 
metaphysicians admit the sentiment, under the name 
of the Desire of Esteem. It is very powerful in some 
of the lower animals, as the dog, horse, &c. The 
organ is large in Bruce, Dr. Hette, American In- 
dians, Clara Fisher; deficient in D. Haggart and 
1)empsey. — Established. 
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12. CAUTIOUSNESS. 

This organ is situated near the middle of each 
parietal bone, where the ossification of the bone gen- 
erally commences. 

The faculty produces the emotion of fear in general, 
and prompts its possessor to take care: hence it is 
named Cautiousness. A due degree of it is essential 
to a prudent character. The tendepcy of it is, to 
make the individual in whom it is strong, hesitate be- 
fore he acts, and, from apprehending danger, to trace 
consequences, that he may be assured of his safety. 
When too powerful, it produces doubts, irresolution, 
and wavering. When deficient, the individual is not 
apprehensive about the results of his conduct: he is 
rash and precipitant, and often proceeds to act without 
mature deliberation. The involuntary activity, from 
internal causes, of this organ, in those in whom it is 
too powerful, produces sensations of dread and appre- 
hension, gloomy despondency, or even despair, with- 
out an adequate external cause. A great and involun- 
tary, but momentary activity of it, occasions a panicy 
a state in which the mind is hurried away by an 
irresistible emotion of fear, disproportioned to the 
outward occasion. The organs are generally largely 
developed in children; and, iqsome instances, are so 
prominent, as to alarm mothers with the fear of dis- 
ease or deformity. Such children may be safely 
trusted to take care of themselves; they will rarely b« 
6* 
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found in danger. When, on the other band, the 
organs are small in a child, he will be a hapless in* 
fant; fifty keepers will not supply the want of the 
instinctive guardianship performed by adequate Cau- 
tiousness. This is another element in the formation of 
a bashful eharacter, and produces the timidity essential 
to it. Many of the lower animals, as the hare, rook, 
&c. possess the organ largely developed; among 
(bem, it is generaUy larger in the female than in the 
male; and naturalists have observed that n^ore of the 
ktter are snared, taken or killed, by the hunter, than 
of the former, even allowing for the natural dJfierence 
between theijr^ original numbers. The organ is large 
in Brucr, Raphael, Hette, the Mummies, and 
I^indoos; moderate in BELLmoHAM, Mart Macin- 
9ES, and Negroes. — Established^ 



1-3. BENEVOLENCE. 

This organ is situated at the upper part of the 
frontal bone, in the coronal aspect, and immediately 
before the fontanel. 

The faculty produces the desire of the happiness of 
others, and disposes to compassion and active Benev- 
olence. It communicates mildness and cheerfulness 

« 

to the temper, and disposes the possessor to view 
charitably the actions and character of others. When 
abused, it leads to profusion. A small development 
of the organ does not produce cruelty as its proper 
fxmction, but only indifference to the welfare of others. 
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When Destructiveness is large, and this organ small, 
cruelty may result from the uncontrolled activity and 
abuse of the former. The lower animals possess this 
organ, but the faculty in them seems to be limited, in 
a great degree, to the production of passive mildness 
of disposition. Dogs, horses, monkeys, &c. which 
have the corresponding part of the forehead large and 
elevated, are mild and pacific; those, on the other 
hand, in which it is small and depressed, are ill- 
natured. It is depressed in all the ferocious tribes of 
animals, and also in nations remarkable for cruelty, 
as the Charibs, &c. The ancients, make the top of 
the forehead much higher in Seneca than in Nero. 

It has been objected, that Nature cannot have 
placed a faculty of Benevolence, and another of 
Destructiveness, in the same mind; but .^an is con- 
fessedly an assemblage of contradictions. Sir Walter 
Scott speaks of * the well-known cases of those men 
of undoubted benevolence of character and disposition, 
VfhosG principal delight is to see a miserable criminal^ 
degraded alike by his previous crimes, and the sen- 
tence which he has incurred, conclude a vicious and 
a wretched life^ by an ignominious and cruel death.' 
(St. Rouan's Well.) This indicates Benevolence 
co-existing in the same individual with Destructive- 
ness. The greatest of Poets has said, — 

*0 thoa goddess, 

Thoa divino nature, how thyself thou blazon *8t 

In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 

As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as rough. 

Their royal blood encbaPd as the md'st wind. 

That by the top doth take the mountain-pine. 

And make him stoop to the vale.* 
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Here Suaespeare informs us, that these boys 
manifested much Combativeness and Destructiveoess, 
combined with great Benevolence. The Sword is 
one of the emblems of State, and what is it but the 
symbol of Destruction ready to fall on the heads of 
those who offend against the Laws? — ministering 
thus, in its very severity, to purposes of Benevolence 
and Justice. What are the implements of war but 
instruments of Destruction; and for what end do 
soldiers take the field, but to destroy their enemies? 
And yet, surgeons and numerous assistants attend on 
armies, to succor those on whom the calamities of 
war have fallen; the two faculties, which are deemed 
incompatible, being thus manifested together, with 
deliberate design. Without Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, there would be no war; and withcmj 
Benevolence, if these existed, there would be neither 
mercy nor compassion. Instead, therefore, of the 
co-existence of these faculties forming an objection 
to the Phrenological system, it proves its harmony 
with Nature. Deficiency of this organ cannot be 
compensated by Adhesiveness, Love of Approbation, 
or any others. When it is small, there is a want of 
that active goodness, that ever-flowing kindness, 
which it produces. 

The organ is large in Jacob Jeryies, Henri 
QuATRE, Raphael, Hette; very small in Bel- 
LiNGHAM, Griffiths, and the Charibs; moderate 
in Bruce and Gordon. — Established. 
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II. Sentiments proper to Man. 

Hitherto we have considered Man so far as he 
is animal. But, besides the organs and faculties al- 
ready spoken of, comnaon to him with the brutes, he 
is endowed with a variety of sentiments, which con- 
stitute the human character, and of which the lower 
creatures are entirely destitute. The parts which 
constit4]te the organs of these faculties are not to be 
found in the brains of the latter. The-facuhies now 
to be treated of produce emotions or feelings, but do 
not form ideas. 



14. VENERATION. 

This organ is situated at the middle of the coronal 
aspect of the brain, at the bregma or fontanel of 
anatomists. 

The faculty produces the sentiment of respect and 
reverence; and when directed to the Supreme Be- 
ing, leads to adoration. It predisposes to religious 
feeling, without determining the manner in which it 
ought to be directed; so that, if the understanding be 
very unenlightened, it may be gratified with the wor- 
ship even of images or idols. It is the source also of 
the tendency to look up to and admire superiors id 
rank and power; and, in this way, disposes to obe- 
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dience. It gives rise to the profound emotions of 
respect experienced by many when looking on the 
ruins of a palace or temple, the graves of the fore- 
fathers, or the former habitations of men eminent for 
genius or virtue. It enters largely into the constitu- 
tion of a devoted antiquary. It is also the chief ele- 
ment in filial pieiy. When the organ is large, and 
that of Self-Esteem small, humility is the result. 

A deficiency of it does not produce profanity, as a 
positive manifestation; it only renders the mind little 
sensible to the respectful and reverential feelings be- 
fore described; and in consequence, leaves the other 
faculties at liberty to act vt^ithout modification by its 
influence. When too energetic, and not enlightened 
by intellect, it produces superstitious respect for ob- 
jects and opinions which have nothing but their anti- 
quity to recommend them, and renders its possessor 
prone to venerate every ancient absurdity, ' as the 
wisdom of our ancestors.' In this way it often pre- 
sents the most formidable obstacles to improvements 
attended with innovation. 

The metaphysicians do not treat of this sentiment 
under the same name, nor in the same point of view 
as the foregoing. Dr. Thomas Brown, however, 
when writing of Pride and Humility, mentions a 
* tendency to look above rather than below,' (vol. iii. 
p. 313,) which is one efifect of veneration. Authors 
who have written on natural religion, say, that we per- 
ceive order, beauty, power, wisdom, and harmony, in 
the works of creation, and hence infer that a Deitt 
exists. In this view the Phrenologists agree; but the 
understanding only perceives the facts, and draws in« 
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ferences; and after this induction is completed, it 
experiences no tendency to adore the God whom it 
has discovered. In point of fact, however, the ten- 
dency to worship is a stronger principle in the human 
mind, than the understanding itself; for the stupid and 
ignorant are often prone to venerate, while their re- 
flecting faculties are incapable of directing them to an 
object worthy of their homage. The existence of 
the sentiment of Veneration distinct from intellect, 
explains this anomaly. Sceptical writers, in general, 
appear either to have been unacquainted with it, or 
to have judged expedient to pass it over without no- 
tice. Its existence shows that Religion has a foun- 
dation in nature. The organ is large in the Negroes, 
Raphael, Bruce, Kapitapole, Martin; small in 
Dr. Hette. — Established. 



15. FIRMNESS. 

This organ is situated a^the- posterior part of the 
coronal region of the head, close upon the middle 
line. 

It is difficult to analyze and to describe the ultimate 
principle of this faculty. Its effects are sometimes 
mistaken for will; because those in whom it is large 
are prone to use the phrase, ' I will,' with great em- 
phasis, which is the natural language of determina- 
tion; but this sentiment is different from proper voli- 
tion. It produces determination, constancy, and 
perseverance. Fortitude, as distinguished from active 
courage, results from it. When powerful, it gives a 
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fixed, forcible, and emphatic manner to the gait, and 
a corresponding tone to the voice. It is indispensa* 
ble to the attainment of excellence in any difficult 
department of art, science, or business. It gives, 
however, perseverance only in manifesting the facul- 
ties which are possessed by the individual in adequate 
strength. A person with great Firmness, and much 
Tune, may persevere in making music: diminish the 
Tune, so as to render him insensible to melody, and 
he will not persevere in that attempt; but if he have 
great Causality, he may then be constant in abstract 
study. When too energetic, and not well directed, it 
produces obstinacy, stubbornness, and infatuation. 
When weak, the individual is prone to yield to the 
impulses of his predominating feelings. If Benevo- 
lence assumes the sway, he is all kindness; ifCom- 
bativeness and Destructiveness are forcibly excited, 
he falls headlong into passion, outrage, and violence. 
He also experiences great difficulty in steadily pur- 
suing any line of action, and is prone to deviate from 
his object, when assailed ^either by internal excite- 
ment or external solicitations. The metaphysicians 
appear not to have been acquainted with this senti- 
ment. — The organ is large in Bruce, Haggart, 
American Indians; small in Mrs. H. and Gibson. — 
Established. 



16. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

This organ is situated on the posterior and lateral 
parts of the coronal region of the braio^ upwards 
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from Cautiousness, and backwards from Hope. In 
Dr. Gall's Plates, the function is mari{:ed as unascer- 
tained. Dr. Spurzheim discovered that it is con- 
nected with Conscientiousness. In his English work, 
published in 1815, he mentions this function as prob- 
able ; but many subsequent observations authorize 
me to state it as ascertained. 

The faculty produces the feeling of obligation, in- 
cumbency, right and wrong, for which we have no 
single definite expression in the English language ; 
just as Ideality produces the sentiment of Beauty. Jus- 
tice IS the result of this sentiment, acting in combina- 
tion with the intellectual powers. The latter inves- 
tigate the motives and consequences of actions; but, 
after having done so, they, of themselves, experience 
no emotions. In surveying human conduct, however, 
as soon as the intellect has thoroughly penetrated into 
the springs from which it proceeds, a feeling of decid- 
ed approval or condemnation, distinct from all other 
sentiments, and from pure intellection, arises in the 
mind; and this !s produced by the faculty of Con-' 
scientiousness. A large endowment of it is of the 
highest importance in regulating conduct. The indi- 
vidual is then disposed to act justly from the love of 
justice; he is delighted lyith the observance of right, 
and disgusted with the doing of wrong; he is inclined 
to form equitable judgments of the motives and con- 
duct of others; is scrupulous, and, when deserving of 
censure, is as ready to condemn himself as his neigh- 
bor. When the organ, on the other hand is small, 
the power of experiencing the sentiment is feeble, and 
the individual, in consequence, is more prone to do an 

7 
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unprincipled action, if tempted by interest or inclina' 
tion. He experiences a difficulty both in perceiving 
the quality of justice itself, and in feeling the impe- 
rious obligations of duty, arising from dictates. Such 
persons, taking their own minds as types of those of 
the human race, imagine that the rest of the world is 
carrying on a solemn farce, in believing in the immu- 
table distinction of right and wrong, and trusting in 
the ultimate triumph of truth and justice over selfish- 
ness and fraud; they regard as eminently weak, those 
individuals who adopt such views as practical maxims; 
they conceive themselves to have attained to an ex- 
traordinary depth of penetration, in discovering that 
these notions spring from senseless enthusiasm, and 
that selfishness, disguised occasionally by a show of 
generosity, is the real origin and object of human ac- 
tions. To such men, Phrenologists, and all who es- 
pouse unfashionable opinions, merely because they 
are true, and rely on their truth for their success, ap- 
pear extremely deficient in practical sense and know- 
ledge of the world. In point of fact, however, the 
pretensions of such men to superior sagacity, in such 
cases, are founded on a great moral imperfection; and 
indicate lamentable weakness in an important mental 
function, instead of depth and superior illumination. 
N. L. Remorse is a painful affection of this senti- 
ment, occasioned by the conduct being in opposition 
to its dictates. In the Essays on Phrenology, I stated, 
that Gratitude probably arises from this faculty; but 
Sir G. S. Mackenzie, in his Illustrations of Phreno- 
logy, has shown, that ' Gratitude is much heightened 
by Benevolence,' — a view in which I now fully coin- 
cide. 
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Some metaphysical writers admit this sentiment, 
and others deny it, apparently just as it was strong or 
weak in their own minds. Dr. Thomas Brown 
maintains its existence with great eloquence and suc- 
cess; and his views accord, in a remarkable degree, 
with those brought to light by Phrenological observa- 
tions. The only point in which his knowledge ap- 
pears to have been defective, is, that it is possessed, 
in very differeiit degrees of strength, by different in- 
dividuals, according as the organ is large or small.* 
The organ is large in Hette, Mrs. H.; small in 
Bruce, Haggart, Bellingham, Gibson, and in 
the skulls of most of the savage tribes. 

* I embrace this opportunity of paying a humble tribute to the 
talents of the late Dr. Thomas Brown. The acuteness, depth, 
and comprehensiveness of intellect displayed in his works on the 
Mind, place him in the highest rank of philosophical authors ; and 
these great qualities are equalled by the purity and vividness of 
tiis moral perceptions. His powers of analysis are unrivalled, and 
his eloquence is frequently splendid. His * Lectures ' will remain 
a monument of what the human mind was capable of accomplish- 
ing, in investigating its own constitution by an imperfect method. 
In proportion as Phrenology becomes known, the admiration of 
his genius will increase ; for it is the highest praise to say, that, 
in regard to many points of great difficulty and importance in the 
Philosophy of Mind, he has arrived, by his own reflections, at 
Qonclnsions harmonizing with those obtained by Phrenological 
observation. Of this, his doctrine on the moral emotion discussed 
in the text, is a striking instance. Sometimes, indeed, his argu* 
ments are subtile, his distinctions too refined, and his style is 
<^uitous; but the Phrenologist will pass lightly over these imper- 
fections, for they occur only occasionally, and arise from mere ex- 
cess of the faculties of Secretiveness, Comparison, Causality, and 
Wit; on a great endowment of which, along with Concentrative- 
ness, his Penetration and Comprehensiveness depended. In fact, 
he possessed the organs of these powers largely developed, and 
they afl^rd 9 key to his genius. 
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17. HOFE. 

This organ is situated on each side of tbat of 
Veneration, and extends under part of the frontal and 
part of the parietal bones. • 

Tbe faculty produces tbe sentiment of hope in gen- 
eral, or tbe tendency to believe in tbe possibility of 
what tbe other faculties desire, but without giving the 
conviction of it, which depends on Reflection. It 
inspires with gay, fascinating, and delightful emotions, 
painting futurity fair and smiling as the regions of pri- 
meval bl(3s. It invests every distant prospect with 
hues of enchanting brilliancy; while Cautiousness 
hangs clouds and mists over distant objects, seen by 
the Mind's eye. When too energetic and predomin- 
ant, it disposes to Credulity, and, in mercantile men, 
leads to rash and inconsiderate speculation. Persons 
so endowed never see their own situation in its true 
light, but are led by their extravagant Hope to mag- 
nify tenfold every advantage, while they are blind to 
every obstacle and abatement. They promise large- 
ly, but rarely perform. Intentional guile, however, 
IS frequently not their object; — they are deceived 
themselves, by their constitutional tendency to be- 
lieve every thing possible that is future, and promise 
in the spirit of this credulity. Those who perceive 
this disposition in them, ought to make the necessa- 
ry abatement in their expectations. When the or- 
gan is very deficient, and that of Cautiousness large, 
a gloomy despondency is apt to invade the miod^ 
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In ReligioD, this faculty favors the exercise of 
Faith; and by producing the natural tendency to look 
forward to futurity with expectation, disposes to be- 
lief in a life to come. It is treated of by the meta- 
physicians. The discovery of the organ and senti- 
ment is due to Dr. Spurzheim; for Dr. Gall did 
not admit them. In his works, the function of the 
part of the brain in question is marked as unascer- 
tained. His notion is, tiiat Hope is the attribute of 
every faculty; but he appears to mistake Desire for 
Hope. Every faculty Desires, but each does not 
produce Hope ; nay. Desire is sometimes strong, 
when Hope is feeble or extinct. A criminal on the 
scaffold may strongly Desire to live, when be has no 
Hope of escaping death. I am convinced by many 
observations, that Dr. Spurzheim's views are cor- 
rect, and now regard the organ as established. It is 
large in Raphael, small in Dr. Hette. 



18. wonder. 

Dr. Spurzheim states that the faculty connected 
with this organ produces the tendency to believe in 
inspirations, presentiments, phantoms, &c. In his 
French works he named it ' Surnaturalite; ' but he 
now calls it the Sentiment of the Marvellous, or Mar- 
vellousness. I have met with persons excessively fond 
of news, which, if extravagant, were the more accept- 
able; prone to the expression of surprise and aston- 
ishment in ordinary discourse ; deeply affected by 
tales of wonder ; delighting in the Arabian Night's 

7* 
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SnterUunmeiits, and the mysterious incideofs tbottfid' 
ing in the Wtrerlej NoTeb; and in them I have uni* 
formljr fomid the part of the brain in question lai^Ij 
developed. When the oi^an predominates in an in- 
dividual, he experiences a natural disposition to be- 
lieve in the wonderful and miraculous. When any 
marvellous circumstance is communicated to him, 
the tendency of his miod is to believe it without ex- 
amination; and an effort of philosophy is necessary 
to resist the belief, instead of evidence being requi- 
site to produce it. In some individuals, in whom 
the organ is large, there is a peculiar and unconscious 
turning up of the exterior angles of the eye-lashes, 
expressive of surprise. In other persons, I iiave 
found the part of the brain in question small, and in 
them it was accompanied with a staid soberness of 
feeling, diametrically the opposite of the manifestations 
above described. Such individuals were annoyed by 
every thing marvellous or strange; they scarcely felt 
or expressed surprise, and had no taste for narratives 
— leaving the beaten track of probability or reality, 
and soaring into the regions of supernatural fiction. 
On analyzing these manifestations, they all appear to 
be referable to the sentiment of Wonder, an emotion 
which is quite distinguishable from those hitherto enu- 
merated. This sentiment, in a state of extreme and 
uncontrolled energy, probably gave rise to those ex- 
traordinary feelings and disturbed imaginations which 
led Dr. Spukzheim at first to name the faculty ^ Sur- 
naturalit^.' The name which he now uses coincides 
in meaning with that which I have ventured to pro- 
pose; and, regarding the function of the organ itself, 
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! there is no essential dlfierence between us. The or*' 

i 

gan is unifarmly large in fanatics. It predominates 
in the Rev. Edward Irving, and all his followers 
whom I have seen. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in the History of Astronomy, 
calls Wonder a Sentiment, and Dr. Thomas Brown, 
vol. iii. p. 59, admits it as a primitive emotion, and 
contends with success, that Surprise and Wonder are 
essentially the same feeling, only excited by different 
objects or occurrencesu We teonder ata comet, from 
its novelty; we are suprised to meet a friend in Edin- 
burgh whom we believed to be in London; but it is 
the novel and unexpected situation in which we see 
him that causes the surprise, and not the appearance 
itself. Dr. Brown distinguishes the emotion of 
Wonder from those of Beauty and Grandeur, and very 
justly observes, ' that we may be struck at the same 
time with the beauty or grandeur of a new object; and 
our mixed emotion of the novelty and beauty combined 
will obtain the name of Mmiration;^ p. 57. — Some 
men's intellects do not easily or accurately discrimi- 
nate between the possible and the impossible; — ^this 
probably arises from the predominance of Wonder 
orer Causality and Conscientiousness. — Established. 



19. IOEALITT4 



This organ is situated nearly along the lower 
edge of the temporal ridge of the frontal bone. 

The faculty produces the desire of exquisiteness 
and perfection, and delights in the ^ beau ideal. ' The 
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knowing and reflecting faculties perceive qualities as 
they exist in nature; but this faculty desires something 
more exquisitively lovely, perfect, and admirable, than 
the scenes of reality/ It tends to elevate and endow 
with splendid excellence every idea conceived by the 
mind; and stimulates the other facuhies to imagine 
scenes and objects invested with the qualities which it 
delights to contemplate. It is particularly valuable to 
man as a progressive being. It inspires him with a 
ceaseless love of improvement, and prompts him to 
form and realize splendid conceptions. When too 
powerful it gives a manner of feeling and of thinking 
befitting the regions of fancy more than the abodes of 
men. (PhrenologicalJournal^vol. ii. p. 147.) It is 
essential to the poet, painter, sculptor, and all who 
cultivate the fine arts. It corresponds to the emotion 
of Beauty of Dr. Thomas Brown. (Vol. iii. p. 134.) 
A good endowment of it elevates and expands the other 
feelings and conceptions, directs them tohigher objects 
than those which would be sufficient to gratify them- 
selves, and thus gives a constant tendency to, and ca- 
pacity for, refinement. A great deficiency of it leaves 
the mind in a state of homeliness or simplicity, varying 
its appearances according to the other faculties which 
predominate in the individual. The organ is larger 
in civilized than in savage nations; in the European, 
for example, than in the Negro, American Indian, and 
New Hollander. • Milton, Shakspeare, and By- 
ron's poetry abound with its influence, thatof Crabbe 
has less; and it is scarcely distinguishable in the verses 
of Dean Swift. The organ is large in Raphael, 
Voltaire, Wordsworth, Wilkie, Burke, Hay- 
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DON, Henri Quatre, Francois Cordonnier; 
small in New Hollanders, Mr. Hume, Bellingham, 
Haogart, Gordon. — Established* 
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Evert one knows what is meant by Wit, and yet 
no word presents more difficulties in its definition. 
Dr. Gall observes, that, to convey a just idea of the 
faculty, he could discover no better method than to 
describe it as the predominant intellectual feature in 
Rabelais, Cervantes, Boileau, Racine, Swift, 
3terne, Voltaire. In all these authors, and in 
many other persons who manifest a similar talent, the 
anterior-superior-lateral parts of the forehead are 
prominent and rounded. When this development is 
excessively large, it is attended with a disposition, 
apparently irresistible, to view objects in a ludicrous 
light. When joined with Combativeness and De- 
structiveness large, it leads to satire; and even friends 
will then be sacrified for the sake of a joke. It 
gives the talent also for epigrams. Persons in 
whom this organ, is small, regard wit as impertinence, 
and are offended by it. It is greatly aided by com- 
parison, which suggests analogies and resemblances. 

This faculty was treated as an intellectual power in 
Dr. Spurzheim's first English work; but, in his 
French and later English works, it is considered as a 
sentiment. He regards it as giving the feeling of tho 
ludicrous, and producing the tendency to represent 
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objects under this aspect, in the same way as Ideality 
gives a feeling of the beautiful, and also the tendency 
to elevate and adorn all the conceptions of the mind. 
Wit, according to this view, would consist in con- 
ceptions formed by the higher intellectual powers, 
imbued with the sentiment in question. Mr. Scott 
has given a beautiful analysis of Humor; * the talent 
for which is produced by Secretiveness acting in 
combination with Wit; the former giving the slyness, 
the latter the ludicrous coloring, which together con- 
stitute humor. Imitation greatly aids these powers 
in producing humorous effect. Mr. Hewett Wat- 
son regards this faculty as an intellectual power, 
whose function is to take cognizance of the intrinsic 
properties of things. According to him, the ludicrous 
is a mode of manifestation of all the faculties. The 
faculty in question produces wit as a mode of mani- 
festation, by comparing or contrasting the intrinsic 
qualities of objects. (See Phren. Jour. vol. vi p. 
451.) The organ of Wit is large in Sterne, 
Voltaire, Henri Quatre; and moderate in Sir J. 
E. Smith, Mr. Hume, Hindoos. — Organ establish- 
ed; elementary function unascertained,^ 



21. imitation. 

One of Dr. Gall's friends desired him to examine 
his head, because he had a part of it enlarged in an un« 

» Phren. Tram. p. 174. 
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common degree. Gall found the superior-anterior 
portion of the head, on the two sides of Benevolence, 
rising up in the form of a segment of a circle. The 
individual had a particular talent for imitation. Dr« 
Gall instantly proceeded to the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, to examine the head of a scholar 
named C^steigner, who, six weeks before, had been 
received into the establishment, and had excited 
attention by his prodigious power of mimicry; and he 
found the same configuration of head in him. These 
facts suggested the notion that this talent might depend 
on a primitive faculty, of which this was the organ. 
He afterwards verified this conclusion, by a great 
number of additional observations. I have examined 
the heads of a number of distinguished artists and 
players, and found the organ uniformly large. The 
faculty gives the power of Imitation in general; and 
when joined with Secretiveness, it gives expression 
in the fine arts. It is indispensable to actors, potrait- 
painters, sculptors, and engravers; and it gives the 
tendency, in speech and conversation, to fit the action 
to the words. It is generally active, and the organ 
large, in children. When the organ is deficient, the 
individual is destitute of flexibility of manner. , He 
presents habitually the air of his predominant disposi- 
tions. When this organ and that of Benevolence are 
both large, the anterior portion of the coronal aspect 
of the head rises high above the eyes, is broad, and 
presents a level surface, as in Clara Fisher: when 
Benevolence is large, and Imitation small; there is 
an elevation in the middle, with a rapid slope on each 
side. The organ is large in Raphael and Clara 
Fisher; small in Jacob Jervis. — Established. 
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Order II. 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES; 

§ 

These faculties communicate to man and animals 
knowledge of their own internal sensations, and also of 
the external world: their object is to know existence, 
and to perceive qualities and relations. They con- 
sist of three genera: the first includes the Five Senses; 
the second, those powers which take cognizance of ex- 
ternal objects and their relations, named Knowing or 
Perceptive Faculties; and the third, the faculties 
which trace abstract relations, and reason, or reflect. 



Genus L — External Senses. 

Br means of the Five Senses, man and animals are 
brought into communication with the external world. 

Each sense has two organs; but a single impression 
is received by the mind from affections of them. Vari- 
ous (heories have been formed to account for this cir- 
cumstance. Drs. Gall and Spurzheim are of opin- 
ion, that only one of the organs of a sense is active at 
the same time, and that they alternately act and rest. 
Thud, if we look through spectacles having one glass 
yellow and another blue, external objects will not ap- 
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pear green, as has been reported by philosophers, and 
believed by the public; but, if the glasses are equally 
thick, and equally transparent, they will be seen blue 
or yellow, according as we look fixedly with the one 
eye or the other. If one of the glasses is thinner or 
more transparent than the other, it will give its color 
to the objects perceived. Another explanation may 
be found in the fact, that the mind has no conscious- 
ness either of the existence of the organs of sense, or 
of the functions performed by them. Hence, the per- 
ceptions of the mind are always directed to the objects 
which make the impressions, and not to the instru- 
ments by means of which they are experienced; and 
the mental affection partakes of the unity of the object 
exciting it, and not of the duplicity of the organs 
through which the impression is transmitted. 

The functions of every sense depend on its peculiar 
organization; and hence no preceding exercise or 
habit is necessary in order to acquire the special 
power of any sense. If the organization be perfect, 
the functions are perfect also; and, if the former be 
diseased, the latter are deranged, notwithstanding all 
preceding exercise. Each sense is subject to its own 
positive laws. For example, we see according to 
the laws of the refraction of light; and hence a straight 
rod, half plunged in water, appears crooked, although 
touch proves that, in this situation, it continues 
straight. This is a kind of rectification; but it must 
not be confounded with the doctrine which maintains 
that one sense acquires its functions by means of 
another. Touch may show that a rod, which is 
plunged in water, and looks crooked, is straight; but 

8 
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the eyes will see it crooked as before. The rectifi* 
catioDS thus effected by the senses are mutual, and 
not the prerogative of one senie. In this view, the 
eyes may rectify the sense of touch. If, withoi»tour 
knowledge, a piece of thin paper be placed betwixt 
one of our fingers and the thumb, we may not fee{ 
but we may see it. Even smell and taste may rectify 
the senses of seeing and touch. Thus many fluids 
look like water ; and it would be impossible to dis- 
cover them to be diiSerent by the sense of touch ; 
but it is easy to do so by smell and taste. 

It is difficult to point out accurately the precise lim- 
its of the functions of the senses, because, in every 
act of perception, their instrumentality is combined 
with that of the internal facuhies. The senses them- 
selves do not form ideas. For example, when an im- 
pression is made upon the hand, the organs of touch 
there situated receive it, and transmit it to the brain; 
and ^faculty of the mind, through the instrumentality 
of another organ, perceives the object. Hence, pre- 
vious to every perception, there must be an antece- 
dent impression on the organs of sense ; and the 
whole functions of these organs consist in receiving 
and transmitting this impression to the organs of the 
internal faculties. The organs of sense, in a state of 
health, never produce the impressions which result 
from the activity, except when excited by an external 
cause. Hence, whatever perceptions or impressions, 
received from external objects, can berecalled by an 
act of volition, cannot depend exclusively upon the 
senses ; because we cannot excite them by an act of 
volition. On the other hand, whatever impression 
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vre are unable to recall by an act of tbe Will, must 4&r 
pend on the senses alone ; for we are able to produce 
at pleasure ideas formed by our internal intellectual 
faculties. There is reason to conjecture that partic- 
ular parts of the brain receive impressions transmitted 
by the external senses, and that it is by their instru* 
mentality that the gourmand, for instance, recalls the 
flavor of a particular wine or th^ savor of a favorite dish. 
He cannot reproduce the part of the sensation which 
depends on the activity of the nerves of taste ; but 
he can recall all that is mental in the perception or that 
depends on the activity of any part of the bjrain. 

After these general considerations, which apply to 
all the external senses, a few words may be added on 
the specific functions of each sense in particular. 



FEELING OR TOUCH. 

Dr. Spurzheim inferred from pathological facts, 

s 

that the nerves of motion must be distinct from the 
nerves of feeling ; and subsequent experiments have 
proved his inference to be well founded. The sense 
of feeling is continued, not only over the whole ex- 
ternal surface of the body, but even over the intesti- 
nal Canal. It gives rise to the sensations of pain and 
pleasure ; of the variations of temperature ; and of 
dryness and moisture. These cannot be recalled ty 
the will ; and I therefore consider them as depending 
on the sense alone. The impressions made upon this 
sense serve as the means of exciting in the mind per- 
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ceptions of figure, of roughness and smoothness, and 
numerous other classes of ideas; but the power of 
experiencing these perceptions, is in proportion to 
the perfection of certain internal faculties, and of the 
sense of touch jointly, and not in proportion to the 
perfection of this sense alone. 



TASTE. 

The functions of this sense are, to produce sensa- 
tions of taste alone; and these cannot be recalled by 
the will. We may judge of the qualities of external 
bodies by means of the impressions made on this 
sense; but to form ideas of such qualities is the 
province of the internal faculties. 



SMELL. 

Bt means of smell, the external world acts upon 
man and animals from a distance. Odorous particles 
are conveyed from bodies, and inform sentient beings 
of the existence of the substance from\which they 
emanate. The functions of smell are confined to the 
producing of agreeable or disagreeable sensations^ 
when the organ is so affected. These cannot be re» 
produced by an effort of the will. Various ideas are 
formed of the qualities of external bodies, by the im- 
pressions which they make upon this senile; but these 
ideas are formed by the internal faculties of the mind. 
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BEARING. 

In new-born children this sense is not yet active; 
but it improves by degrees, and in proportion as the 
vigor of the ofKgan increases. Its proper function is 
the production of the impressions called Sounds; yet 
it assists a great number of internal faculties. The 
auditory nerve has a more intimate connexion with 
the organs of the moral sentiments than with those 
of the intellectual faculties. 

; 

SIGHT. 

This fifth and last of the senses, is the second of 
those which inform man and animals of remote ob- 
jects, by means of an intermedium, and which, in 
this instance, is Light. This sense has been said to 
acquire its functions by touch or by habit. But vision 
depends on the organization of the eye, and is weak 
or energetic, as the organization is imperfect or per- 
fect. Some animals come into the world with per- 
fect eyes; and these see distinctly from the first. 
The young chicken is guided immediately on escap- 
ing from the shell, by the sense of sight; and the 
sparrow, on taking its flight from the nest, does not 
strike its head against a wall, or mistake the root of 
a tree for its branches; and yet, previously to their 

8* 
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first attempts, these animals can have no experience 
of distance. On the other hand, animals which come 
into the world, with eyes in an imperfect state, dis- 
tinguish size, form, and distance, only by degrees.. 
This last is the case with new-born children. Dur* 
ing the first six weeks after birth, their eyes are 
almost insensible to light; and it is only by degrees 
that they become fit to perform their natural func- 
tions. When the organs, however, are matured, 
children see, without the aid of habit or education, 
in the same manner, and as accurately, as the greatest 
philosopher. The eye only receives, modifies, and 
transmits the impressions of light; and internal fac- 
ulties form conceptions of the figure, color, distance, 
and other attributes of external objects: the power 
of forming these conceptions is in proportion to the 
perfection of the eyes and the organs of the internal 
faculties jointly. 
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Genus, tl. — Perceptive Faculties. 

The faculties now to be treated of, take cognizance 
of the existence and physical qualities of external 
objects. They correspond in some degree, to the 
Perceptive Powers of the metaphysicians, and form 
ideas. Their action is attended with a sensation of 
pleasure; but (except in the case of Tune) it is weak, 
compared to the emotions produced by the faculties 
already treated of; and the higher the functions, the 
less vivid is the emotion attending the active state. 
In judging of the size of the intellectual organs, the 
extent to which the anterior lobe of the brain stretches 
forward before Constructiveness, and rises upwards 
above the eyes, ought to be observed. 



22. INDIVIDUALITY'. 

This organ is situated in the middle of the lower 
part of the forehead. When large, it produces prom- 
inence and breadth between the eyebrows, at the top 
of the nose; when small, that part is narrow. The 
faculty gives the desire, accompanied witb the ability, 
to know objects as mere existences, without any view 
to the purposes to which they may be subservient. 
It gives the notion of substance, and forms the class 
of ideas represented by nouns when used without an 
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adjective; as, rockj tnanj horse. It takes its direc-^ 
tion towards particular objects, in preference to others^ 
from the other faculties with which it is combined. 
It prompts to observation, and is a great element in a 
genius for those sciences, which consist in a knowl- 
edge of specific existences, such as natural history. 
Individuals in whom it is large, experience a positive 
delight in becoming acquainted with natural objects, 
without reference to their uses or other qualities — a 
pleasure which is incomprehensible, and appears 
trifling, to persons in whom the organ is small. This 
faculty leads to personification, or the tendency to 
ascribe existence to mere abstractions of the mind^ 
such as Ignorance, Folly, or Wisdom. When aided 
by Eventuality and Comparison, it produces the 
metaphorical writing which distinguishes Buntan. 
The organ is small in the Scotts, in general; it is large 
in the English, and still larger in the French. The 
frontal sinus is generally found in the situation of this 
organ in adults, and this throws a difficulty in the way 
of judging of its size. The function, however, is 
ascertained by observing young persons, in whom the 
sinus is not formed, and by the negative evidence; 
that is, when externally there is a depression, the 
brain in that part is necessarily small, and the mental 
power is invariably found weak. This concomitance 
of deficiency of organ and power proves the function; 
although, when there is an external elevation, the fac- 
ulty may not be invariably strong, on account of the 
swelling outwards, in some individuals, being caused 
by the sinus and not by the brain. — Established. 
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23. FORM. 

The size of this organ is indicated by the width 
between the eyes; the different degrees of which 
correspond to the greater or less developm ent of the 
portions of brain situated on the mesial or inner side 
of the orbitary plates of the frontal bone, on each 
side of the crista galU. In some instances the frontal 
sinus affects this organ. The function of the organ 
IS to judge of Form. It aids the mineralogist, por- 
trait-painter and all persons engaged in the imitative 
arts. It gives the power of distinguishing faces. 
Dr. Spurzheim mentions, that it is large in the 
Chinese whom he had seen in London, and also in 
the French. Children, in whom this organ, together 
with those of Constructiveness, Secretivertess, and 
Imitation are large, frequently draw, cut, or scratch 
the figures of men and animals, for their amusement. 
Large in King George III., and in the Chinese 
skulls. — EstabUshed . 



24. SIZE.' 



Persons are found who have an intuitive facility 
in estimating Size, and in whom the powers of dis- 
tinguishing Form and relative position are not equally 
strong; and the part of the brain under No. 21, have 
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been observed io such individuals to be large. It 
gives the power of perceiving and judging of per- 
spective. Some officers in the army, in forming 
their companies into line, estimate the space which 
the men will occupy with perfect accuracy, and 
others can never, learn to judge correctly of this 
requisite; and the organ has been observed largely 
developed in the former. Locality also may conduce 
to this talent. As the frontal sinus throws a difficulty 
in the way of observing this organ also, the negative 
evidence is chiefly to be relied on; and it is stated 
as only probable. Large in Brunel, Williams^ 
Douglas; small in Ferguson. 



25. weight, or resistance. 

There seems to be no analogy between the weight 
or resistance of bodies, and their other qualities. 
They may be of all forms, sizes and colors, liquid or 
solid, and yet none of these features would necessarily 
imply that one was heavier than the other. This 
quality, therefore, being distinct from all others, we 
cannot logically refer the cognizance of it to aiiy of the 
faculties of the mind, which judge of the other attri- 
butes of matter; and, as the mental power undoubtedly 
exists, there appears reason to conjecture that it may 
be manifested by means of a special organ. Persons 
who excel at archery and quoits, also those who find 
great facility in judging of momentum and resistance 
in mechanics, are observed to possess the parts of the 
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brain lying nearest to the organ of Size largely devel- 
oped ; and so many instances of this kind have oc- 
curred, that the situation of the organ is now marked 
on the plate. Mr. Simpson conceives the faculty to 
produce the instinctive power of adapting animal 
movements to the laws of equilibrium. (See Phren. 
Jour. vol. ii. p. 302.) In turners, I have observed 
the organ largely developed ; and it may now be 
stated as probable. The frontal sinus, when very 
large, extends to this organ, and renders its ascertain- 
fnent difficult. Large in Maclachlan. 



26. COLORING. 

Several of the metaphysicians were aware, that a 
person may have very acute vision, and yet be desti- 
tute of the power of distinguishing colors ; but habit 
and attention have, as usual, been adduced to solve 
the difficulty. Observation enables us to prove that 
those who have a great natural power of perceiving 
colors, have a large development of that portion of 
the brain situated under the middle of the arch of the 
eye-brows, enclosed by the lines 26; whilst those who 
cannot distinguish minute shades of color have this 
portion small. Dr. SpurzheIm mentions, that a 
large development of it is indicated by an arched ap- 
pearance in the middle of the eye- brow, and that this 
sign is found in the portraits of Rubens, Titian, 
Rembrandt, Salvator Rosa, Claude Lor- 
raine , 4^c. ; but its large size is also indicated by the 
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•projection forwards of this part of the eye-brow, with- 
out arching. It presents this appearance in the masks 
of the late Sir Henrt Raeburn, Wilkie, Haydon, 
and other eminent painters. In the masks of Mr. James 
Milne and Mr. Sloane, and .in the heads of several 
other gentlemen, who ape unable to discriminate col- 
ors, this part of the head recedes, so that in some the 
eye projects beyond it. The faculty gives the percep- 
tion of color, their shades, harmony, and discord; but 
the reflecting faculties adapt them to the purposes of 
painting. It is generally more powerful in women 
than in men; and, accordingly, some women, as co- 
lorists^ have equalled the masters among men; while, 
as painters, women in general have always been in- 
ferior to the other sex. A large endowment of this 
faculty renders the sight of flowers and enamelled 
meadows pleasing. It aids the flower-painter, ena- 
nielJer, dyer, and, in general, all who occupy them- 
selves with colors. Its great energy gives a passion 
for colors, but not necessarily a delicate taste in them. 
Taste depends upon a perfect rather than a very 
powerful activity of the faculties. In several oriental 
nations, for example, the faculty appears, from their 
love of colors, to be strong, and, nevertheless, they 
display bad taste in the application of them. — The 
organ is now considered as established. 
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Genus III. — Intellectual Faculties 

WHICH PERCEIVE THE RELATIONS OF 
EXTERNAL OBJECTS* 

27. LOCALITY. 

Dr. Gall, in his youth, had good eyes ; but he 
could not recognize places where he had formerly 
been. One of his school-fellows, named Scheidler, 
possessed the faculty of doing so in a high degree. 
Without the aid of artificial marks, he retraced in a 
forest, the bushes in which they had discovered nests. 
Dr. Gall moulded this individual's head, and observ- 
ed the part now marked as the organ of Locality large- 
ly developed. This gave him the first idea of its 
function, and he afterwards compared, very exten- 
sively, the size of this cerebral portion with the de- 
gree of local memory posseissed by individuals, and 
he found them proportionate. 

This faculty conduces to the desire for travelling, 
and constitutes a chief element in the talent for to- 
pography, geography, astronomy, and landscape 
painting. It gives what is called ' coup d'oeil,' and 
judgment of the capabilities of ground. It is neces- 
sary to the military draughtsman, and is of great im- 
portance to a general in war. The organ is large in 
the heads of astronomers, as Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton, Ttcho Brahe', Descartes ; and also 
9 
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of landscape painters, and travellers, as Captain 
Cook. Dr. Gall mentions that he bad observed the 
organ large in distinguished players at cbess ; and be 
conceives their talent to consist in the faculty of con- 
ceiving clearly a great number of the possible posi- 
tions of the men. Joined with Individuality, Size 
and Comparison, it gives a genius for geometry. The 
lower animals possess the faculty and organ ; and dis- 
play great powers of retracing their way, when re- 
moved from their habitations. The instinctive tenden- 
cy of several species of them to migrate at certain 
seasons, is inferred to be connected with the periodi- 
cal excitement of this organ. The frontal sinus oc- 
curs occasionally, but not generally, at the seat of Lo- 
cality. The positive evidence is strong, and the neg- 
ative irresistible ; the organ is therefore held to be es- 
tablisji^ed. It is large in the companion of Gall, 
Williams, Strath, Douglas; generally moderate 
in females. 



28. NUMBER. 

Some individuals, remarkable for their great talent 
of calculating, excited the attention of Dr. Gall. 
He found even children who excelled in this faculty. 
Thus, a boy of thirteen years of age, born at St. 
Poeltan, not far from Vienna, excelled his school-fel- 
lows surprisingly in this respect. He learned with 
facility a very long series of numbers, performed the 
most complicated arithmetical calculations from mem- 
ory, and very soon found their true result. Mr. 
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Manteli, a counsellor of the Court of Appeals, at 
Vienna, took a particular pleasure in the solution of 
Rrithmetical problems ; and his son of five years of 
age resembled him in this talent. In this country, 
Mr. Zerah Colburn, and Mr. George Bidder, 
lately exhibited in public a similar talent. In such in- 
dividuals, the arch of the eye-brow is either much 
pressed downward, or there is an elevation at the ex- 
ternal angle of the orbit. This sign is the result of 
a great development of the part of the brain situated 
behind this place. The special function of the fac- 
ulty seems to be to give the conception of number 
and its relations. Arithmetic, algebra, and logarithms 
belong to it ; — but the other branches of mathemat- 
ics, as geometry, are not the simple results of this fac- 
ulty. The organ appears large in the portraits of Eu- 
LER, Kepler, Napier, Gassendi, La Place, &c. 
and in Jedidiah Buxton,* who possessed the facul- 
ty in a surprising degree. It is large in Bidder, 
Humboldt, Colburn ; small in the French M. D. 
It is held to be establishj 

It is still doubted whether the lower animals pos- 
sess this organ and faculty or not. 



29. ORDER. 



Order supposes a plurality of objects ; but one 
may have ideas about a number of things and their 
qualities, without considering them in any order what- 
ever. Every arrangement of external things is not 
equally agreeable to the mind ; and the disposition to 
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be delighted with order, and distressed by disorder, 
is not in proportion to the endowment of any other 
faculty. There are individuals who are martyrs to the 
love of order, who are distressed beyond measure by 
the sight of confusion, and highly satisfied when every 
thing is well arranged. These persons have the or- 
gan in question large. The sort of arrangement, how- 
ever, prompted by this faculty, is different from, 
although perhaps one element in, that philosophical 
method which is the result of the perception of the 
relation of things. The faculty of which we here 
speak, gives method and order in arranging objects, 
as they are physically related ; but philosophical or 
logical inferences, the conception of systematizing or 
generalizing, and the idea of classifications, are formed 
by the reflecting faculties. Dr. Spurzheim mentions, 
that the Sauvage de I'Aveyron, at Paris, though an 
idiot in a very high degree, cannot bear to see a chair 
or any other object out of its place ; and as soon as 
any thing is deranged, he, without being excited to it, 
directly replaces it. He saw also in Edinburgh a girl, 
who in many respects was idiotic, but in whom the 
love of order was very active. She avoided her 
brother's apartment, in consequence of the confusion 
which prevailed in it. I have seen remarkable exam- 
ples both of large development and deficiency of the 
organ attended with corresponding manifestations; and 
regard the function as ascertained. At the same time, 
as the organ is small, and the angle of the frontal bone 
is contiguous, there is a difficulty in observing it; and 
it is by extreme cases alone that conviction will be 
produced. It is large m French M. D.; in Douglas^ 
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in Mask named ^ order large/ and in Humboldt, the 
traveller ; small in Anne Ormerod. — Established. 



30. EV|JNTUAL1TY. 

Dr. Gall observed different persons, who, though 
not always profound, were learned, had a superficial 
knowledge of all the arts and sciences, and knew 
enough to be capable of speaking on them with fa- 
cility ; — such men are deemed brilliant in society. 
He found that, in them, the middle part of the fore- 
bead was very prominent, and the anterior inferior 
part of the brain much developed. He first named 
the part the organ of the memory of things ; but, 
having observed that persons gifted with a great mem- 
ory of this kind, enjoy, in general, prompt conception, 
with a great facility in apprehending details ; that 
they have a strong desire for knowledge^ and are also 
frequently fond of teaching; he subsequently gave it 
the appellation of the Sense of Things^ ^ Sens d'edu- 
eabilitey de perfectibilite,* He adds, that persons in 
whom this organ is large, and in whom the reflecting 
organs are not equally developed, are prone to adopt 
new theories, to embrace the opinions of others, and 
have a great facility in accommodating themselves to 
the customs, manners, and circumstances with which 
they are surrounded. 

Dr. Spurzheim has named the faculty Eventuality^ 
the function of which may be considered merely as an 

9* 
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•zistiig bekig ; and, as sneli, it ist tlie proper object 
of lodiFiduality. But the horse grows from birth to 
maturity ; its luags pky^ its blood circulates, its 
muscles contract ; alsOj it walks, trots, or gallops : 
these are its active phenomena, and of them Eventual- . 
ity takes cognizance. Individuality seeks the kinds 
of knowledge indicated by nouns ; while Eventuality 
is conversant with occurrences designated by verbs. 

The organ is early and largely developed in chil- 
dren, and the faculty is strongly manifested by them. 
It is o( importance not only in philosophy, but also 
in the affairs of life. It prompts to investigation by 
experiments. It greatly aids in producing a talent 
for all practical business involving details ; and hence, 
to the medical practitioner, the lawyer, and mer- 
chant, it is of essential advantage. It is an element 
in the talent for narration. 

This organ is possessed by the lower animals. 
Dr. Gall considers the faculty in them to produce 
the capacity for education ; and he gives ^ scale of 
the heads of animals, from the crocodile and frog to ^ 

the elephant, with the view of proving that the more 
this part of the brain is developed in each species, 
the higher are its natural susceptibilities of being 
tamed and taught. Dr. Spurzheim justly remarks, 
that this organ does not fill the whole forehead, and 
that the others situated there, also contribute to the 
effects observed by Dr. Gall. The observation df 
the latter, therefore, is deficient in precision, rather 
than in truth ; for this faculty unquestionably adds to 
the capacity of the lower animals for profiting by in- 
struction, although it is not the sole source of it. 



IndWiduaKty and Eventuality, bmbfarge, eommuni^ 
cate to the orator or author that power of olnervation 
which enables him to seize objects and incidents 
presented to his mind, to store them op, and to recall 
and apply them when required, so a» to give sub- 
stance to his mental productions. The minute enu- 
meration of things and occurrences, which communi- 
cates so pleasing an interest, and an air of truth, to 
the fictitious narratives of Le Sage, De Foe, Dean 
Swift, and the Author of Waveriy, depends chiefly 
on these powers. When these organs are small, the 
individual may hear, see, or read many facts, but 
they make only a faint impression, and soon vanish 
from the mind. Such a person retains only general 
ideas; he feels a difSculty in becoming learned, and 
is not able to command his knowledge without pre- 
vious preparation. — Established. 



31. TIME. 

The power of conceiving Time, and of remem- 
bering circumstances connected by no link, but the 
relation in which they stand to each other in chro- 
nology, and also the power of observing time in per- 
forming music, is very different in different individuals. 
We have a few observations in evidence of this organ; 
hut the organ is stated as only probable. The special 
faculty seems to be the power of judging of time, and 
of intervals in general. By giving the perception of 
measured cadence, it appears to be the chief source 
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of pleasure in dancing. It is essential to music and 
versification. The talent of using tenses properly in 
composition seems to depend on it. An excellent 
essay on this faculty by Mr, Simpson, will be found 
in Phrenological Journal, vol. ii. p. 134. — Probable. 

32. TUNE. 

The organ of Tune bears the same relation to the 
ears, as the organ of color does to the eyes. The 
ear receives the impressions of sounds, and is agree- 
ably or disagreeably affected by them; but the ear has 
no recollection of tones, nor does it judge of their 
relations: it does not perceive the harmonies of 
sound; and sounds, as well as colors, may be sepa- 
rately pleasing, though disagreeable in combination. 
A great development of the organ enlarges the lateral 
part of the forehead; but its form varies according to 
the direction and form of the convolutions. Dr. 
Spurzheim observes, that in Gluck and others, 
this organ had a pyramidal form; in Mozart, Viotti, 
Zumsteg, Dussek, Crescentini, and others, the 
external corners of the forehead are enlarged, but 
rounded. Great practice is necessary to be able to 
observe this organ successfully; and beginners should 
place together two persons whose heads and temper- 
aments have a general resemblance, but one of whom 
possesses a genius for music, and ibe other can scarce- 
ly distinguish between any two notes, — and mark the 
difference of their heads. The superior development 
of the former will be perceptible at a glance. The 
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faculty gives the perception of melody; but this is 
ooly one ingredient in a genius for music. Time is 
requisite to a just perception of intervals, — Ideality, 
to give elevation and refinement, — Secretiveness and 
Imitation, to produce expression; and Constructive- 
ness. Form,. Weight, and Individuality are requisite 
besides, to supply mechanical expcrtness, necessary 
to successful performance. This combination occurs 
in Mr. Ealbrenner, and other eminent composers 
and performers. Mr. W. Scott has published an 
admirable essay on this subject, in the Ptirenological 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 170. 

Dr. Spurzheim mentions, that the head and skulls 
of birds which sing, and of those which do not sing, 
and the heads of the different individuals of the same 
kind, which have a greater or less disposition to sing, 
present a conspicuous difference on the place of this 
organ. The heads of males, for instance, and those 
of females of the same kind of singing bird^, are easily 
xlistinguished by their different development. The 
organ is large in Hatden, Macvicar ; small in 
Sloane. — Established. 



33. LANGUAGE. 

A LARGE development of this orgatr is indicated 
by the prominence and depression of the eyes; this 
appearance being produced by convolutions of the 
brain, situated in the posterior and transverse part of 
the upper orbitary plate, pressing the latter, and witb 
ft the eyesy more or less forward^ dowaward or out-- 
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ward, according to the size of the convolutions. If 
the fibres be long, they push the eye as far forward 
as the eye-brows; if they are only thick, they push 
them towards the outer angle of the orbit, and down- 
wards.* The special faculty of this organ is to ena- 
ble us to acquire a knowledge of, and to give us the 
power of using, artificial signs or words. Persons 
who have a great endowment of it abound in words. 
In ordinary conversation their language flows like a 
copious stream; — in a speech they pour out torrents. 
When this organ is large, and those of reflection 
small, the style of writing Or speaking will be verbose, 
cumbersome, and inelegant; and when this difierence 
is very great, the individual in ordinary conversation 
is prone to repeat, to the inconceivable, annoyance of 
the hearer, the plainest sentences again and again, 
as if the matter were of such difficult apprehension, 
that one telling was not suflScient to convey the 
meaning. This practice appears to originate in an 
immoderate power and activity of the faculty of lan- 
guage; so great, that delight is felt in mere articula- 
tion, independent of reflection. When the organ is 
very small, there is a want of command of expression, 
a painful repetition of the same words, and a conse- 
quent poverty of style, both in writing and speaking. 
The style of that author is generally most agreeable 
in whom the organs of language and reflection bear 
a just proportion to each other. If the intellectual 
powers be very acute and rapid, and Language not 

* The organ of Form prodnceg only distance between the eyes^ 
— witboat rendering them prominent, or pushing them downwards 
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ID proportion, a stammer in speech is frequently the 
consequence. Eventuality and Comparison greatly 
assist this faculty, when applied to the acquisition of 
foreign languages and grammar, I have observed 
that boys who are dux in classes for languages, gen- 
erally have these two organs large, and that this en- 
dowment, with moderate language, accomphshes 
more, in the way of scholarship, than a large devel- 
opment of the latter organ, with a small endowment 
of the former. Such individuals have a great facility 
in recollecting rules, as matters of fact and detail, in 
tracing etymologies, and in discriminating shades of 
meaning; and the combination alluded to gives them 
great readiness in using their knowledge, whatever 
the extent of it m^y be. 

The signification of words is learned by other 
faculties: for example, this faculty may eliable us to 
learn and remember the word Melody; but if we do 
not possess the faculty of Tune, we can never appre- 
ciate the meaning attached to that terra by those who 
possess that faculty in a high degree. This principle 
removes an apparent difficulty that sometimes pre- 
sents itself. A person with a moderate organ of 
Language will sometimes learn songs, poetry, or par- 
ticular speeches by heart, with considerable facility 
and pleasure; but in all such cases, the passages so 
committed to memory will be found highly interest- 
ing to his other powers, such as Ideality, Causality, 
Tune, Veneration, Combativieness, Adhesiveness; 
and that the study and recollection of pure vocables 
IS to him difficult and disagreeable. To a person, 
on the other hand, in whom the organ is decidedly 
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large, 'pure words ^e interesting, and he can learn , 
them without caring much about their meaning. 
Hence, also, a person with a moderate organ of 
language, and good reflecting organs, may, by per- 
severance, learn languages, and attain to proficiency 
as a scholar; but he will not display copiousness, 
fluency, and richness of expression in his style, 
either in his own, or in a foreign tongue. — Large in 
companion of Gall, Sir J. E. Smith, Humboldt, 
Voltaire; small in Fraser. — Established. 



FUNCTIONS OF INDIVIDUALITY, DISTINCT FROM 
THOSE OF THE OTHER KNOWING FACULTIES. 

In the preceding pages, it is stated, that the faculty 
of Form perceives the forms of objects; — Coloring 
their color; — Size their dimensions; and that Indi- 
viduality takes cognizance of existences in general. 
The question naturally occurs. If the minor knowing 
powers apprehend all the separate qualities of exter- 
nal objects, what purpose does Individuality serve 
in the mental economy? Its function is to form a 
single intellectual conception out of the different 
items of information communicated by the other 
knowing faculties. In perceiving a tree, the object 
apprehended by the mind is not color, form, and 
size, as separate qualities; but a single thing or being j 
named a tree. The mind having, by means, of Indi- 
viduality, obtained the idea of a tree, as an individual 
existence, may analyze it, and resolve it into its 
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constituent parts of form, color, magnitude; but the 
contemplation of it in this manner is at once felt to 
be widely different from the conception attached to 
the word Tree as a whole. The function of Indi- 
viduality, therefore, is to embody the separate ele- 
ments furnished by the other knowing faculties into 
one, and to produce out of them conceptions of 
aggregate objects as a whole; which objects are after- 
wards viewed by the mind as individual existences, 
and are remembered and spoken of as such, without 
thinking of their constituent parts. Children early 
use and understand abstract terms, such as tree, man, 
ship; and the organ of Individuality is prominently 
developed in them. 

Farther; Form, Color, and Size, furnish certain 
elementary conceptions, which Individuality unites 
and conceives, as the being called a Man. The 
faculty of Number called into action gives the idea 
of plurality; that of Order furnishes the idea of gra- 
dations of rank and arrangement. Now, Individual- 
ity, receiving the intimations of all these separate 
faculties, combines them again, and contemplates the 
combination as an individtuxl object^ and this is an 
army. After the idea of an army is thus formed, 
the mind drops the recollection of the constituent 
parts, and afterwards thinks of the aggregate only^ 
or of the combined conception formed by Individu- 
ality; and regards it as a single object. 

It is interesting to observe the Phrenological Sys- 
tem, which at first sight appears rude and un philo- 
sophical, harmonizing thus simply and beautifully 

with Nature. Had it been constructed by imagina- 

10 
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tion or reflection aloqp it is more than probable that 
the objection of the minor knowing faculties render- 
ing Individuality superfluous, Would have appeared 
so strong and unsurmountablO) as to have insured the 
exclusion of one or the other as unnecessary; yet, 
until both were discovered and admitted, the forma- 
tion of such terms as those we have considered, was 
altogether inexplicable. 



(Ill) 



Genus. IV. — Replsoting Faculties. 

Tbe intellectual faculties which we hare consider- 
ed, give knowledge of objects and their qualities, and 
of events; those to which we now proceed, produce 
ideas of relation, or reflect. They minister to the 
direction and gratification of all the other powers^ 
and constitute what we call Reason or Reflection. 



34# COMPARfSON. 

Dr. Gall often conversed on philosophical sub-* 
jects with a spavant^ possessing mueh vivacity of 
mind. Whenever the latter was put to difficulty in 
proving rigorously his positions, he had always 
recourse to comparison. By tl^is means he in a 
manner painted his ideas, and his opponents were 
defeated and carried along with him,, effects which he 
could never produce by simple argument. As soon 
as Dr. Gall perceived that, in him, this was a 
characteristic trait of mind, he examined his head^ 
and found an eminence of the form of a reversed 
pyramid in the upper and middle portion of the 
frontal bone. He confirmed the observation by many 
subsequent instances. He names it ^ perspicacity^ 
^sagacity, esprit de comparaUon.* 

The faculty gives the power of petceiving resemf* 
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blances, similitudes and analogies. Tune maj com* 
pare different notes; Color contrast different shades^ 
but Comparison may compare a Shade and a Note, a 
Form and a Color, which the other facukiesby them- 
selves could not accomplish. This faculty prompts 
to reasoning, but not in the line of necessary conse- 
quence. It explains one thing by comparing it witb 
another; and those in whom it is predominant are in 
general more ready and plausible than sound in their 
inferences. It gives ' ingenuity in discovering unex- 
pected glimpses and superficial coincidences, in the 
ordinary relations of life;' and great power of illus- 
tration. It is the largest organ in the forehead of the , 
late Right Honorable William Pitt. In popular 
preachers it is generally fully developed. It is more 
rarely deficient than any other intellectual organ; and 
the Scripture is addressed to it in a remarkable de- 
gree, being full of analogies and comparisons. I* 
prompts to the invention and use of figurative lan^- 
guage; and the speech of different nations is more or 
less characterized ^by this quality, according to the; 
predominance of the organ. Dr. Murray Patter- 
son mentions, that the Hindostanee language abounds, 
in figures, and that Comparison is larger than Causality 
in the heads of the Hindoos in general. From giving, 
power of illustration and command of figures, it is of 
great importance to the poet, and it aids Wit also by 
suggesting resemblances. It is the origin of proverbs > 
which, in general, convey instruction under figurative- 
expressions. It does not determine the kinds of 
comparison to be used; for every one must choose^ 
bis analogies from his knowledge, or from the sphero^ 
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of activity of his other faculties. He who has Lo- 
cality in a high degree will thence derive his exam- 
ples ; while another, in whom Form predominates, 
will illustrate from it. 

It was doubted whether this faculty gives also the 
power of discriminating differences ; and in former 
editions of this work, this talent was ascribed to Wit. 
Dr. Spitrzheih, however, observes, that percep- 
tion of resemblances is the lower, and of differences, 
the higher, degrees of the present faculty ; just as 
perception of harmony in sounds requires a lower de- 
gree of the musical faculties, and that of discords a 
higher. An eminent endowment of Time is requi- 
site to discriminate the minutest discords, whereas 
an ordinary capacity may recognise harmony, and 
experience pleasure from it ; and the same rule he 
conceives to apply to Comparison. Mr. Hewett 
Watson, in an ingenious essay, published in the 
Phren. Jour. Vol. vi. p. 389, states the opinions 
that the primitive function of this organ is to take 
cognizance of the condition in w})ich beings and inan- 
imate objects exist ; and that it compares conditions, 
just as Coloring compares tints, and Tune compares 
sounds. He proposes to name it Conditionality. 

The organ is large in Raphael, Roscoe, £i>- 
WARps, Pitt, Henri Quatre, Burse, Curraii, 
Mr. Hume, Hindoos ; deficient in Charibs. — Estab- 
lished. 
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35. CAUSALITT* 

Individuality and Comparison take cognizance 
of things obvious to the senses. Causality looks a little 
farther than these, and perceives the dependence of 
phenomena. It furnishes the idea of causation, as 
implying something more than mere juxta-position or 
sequence, — and as forming an invisible bond of con- 
nexion between cause and effect* It impresses us 
with an irresistible conviction, that every phenomenon 
or change in nature is caused by something, and hence, 
by successive steps, leads us to the First Cause of all* 
In looking at the actions of men, it leads us to con- 
sider the motives or moving causes, from which they 
proceed. Eventuality judges of direct evidence, or 
facts ; Causality of circumstantial evidence, or that by 
inference. In a trial, a Juryman, with large Event- 
uality and small Causality, will have great dilSiculty 
in convicting on circumstantial evidence. He id 
whom Causality is large, will often feel that kind of 
proof to be irresistible. It induces us, on all occa- 
sions, to ask, Why, and wherefore, is this so ? It 
gives deep penetration, and the perception of logical 
consequences in argument. It is large in persons 
who possess a natural genius for metaphysics, politi- 
eal economy, or similar sciences. When greatly 
larger than ]Bventuality and Comparison, it tends to 
vague generalities of speculation altogether inapplict* 
Ue to tbe affiura of life ; and benee those ia whom it 
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predominates are not calculated fo Bhine h general 
society. Their sphere of thought is too abstract to 
be reached by ordinary minds : they feel this, and 
remain silent ; and hence are repoted dull, heavy, and 
even stupid. A great defect of the organ renders the 
intellect superficial, and unfits the individual for form- 
ing comprehensive and consecutive views, either in 
abstract science or business. Coincidence only, and 
not Causation, is then perceived in events. Such 
persons are often admirably fitted for common situa- 
tions, or for executing plans devised by profounder 
intellects ; but, if they are entrusted with the duties 
of legislators, or directors in any public affair, era- 
bracing Causation, it is difficult to make thef& com- 
prehend the natural dependencies of things, and t& 
act according to them. Blind to remote consequen- 
ces, they stigmatize as visionary all intellectual per- 
ceptions which their own minds cannot reach ; they 
reject principle as vain theory ; are captivated by ex- 
pedients, and represent these as the beau ideal of 
practical wisdom. — The organ appears largely devel- 
oped in the portraits and busts of Bacon, Locke, 
Franklin, Kant, Voltaire, Platpair, Dr. 
Thomas Brown ; and in the masks of Hatdon, 
Franklin, Burke, Brunell, Wilkie; moderate 
in Pitt, Sir J. E. Smith ; and very deficient in 
Charibs and New Hollanders. It is larger in the 
English and Germans in general than in the FlreDcli. 
— Established. 
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ADAPTATION OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD TO TH& 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES OF MAN« 

The huraan mmd and the external world, having 
emanated from the same Creator, ought, wbenunder" 
stood, to be found, wisely adapted to each other ; and 
this accordingly appears, in an eminent degree, to be 
the case. If the reader will direct his attention to any 
natural or artificial object, and consider, Utj Its exist- 
ence ;. 2dy Its form ; Sdy Its Size, 4^^, Its weight ; 
bth^ Its locality, or relations in space to other objects; 
6tt, The number of its parts ; 7thy The order of 
physical arrangement of its parts ; 8th^ The changes 
which it undergoes ; 9tt, The periods of time which 
these require ; iOth, The analogies and differences 
between the individual under consideration and other 
individuals ; 1 ithj The effects which it produces ; 
and, lastly^ If he will designate this assemblage of 
ideas by a name, he will find that he has obtained ai 
tolerably complete notion of the subject. 

This order ought to be followed in teaching the 
sciences. Botany and Mineralogy are rendered intol* 
erably tedious and utiinteresting to many persons, who 
really possess sufiScient naturd talents for studying 
them, by names and classifications being erroneously 
represented as the chief ends to be attained. A bet* 
ter method would be, to make the pupil acquainted 
with his own mental powers, to furnish him with ex- 
perimental knowledge, — that these stand in definite 
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relations to external objects, suad feel a positive pleas- 
ure in contemplating them. His attention ought then 
to be directed to the existence of the object, as in 
itself interesting to Individuality ; to its form, as in- 
teresting to the faculty of Form ; to its color, as 
pleasing to the faculty of Color ; and so on with its 
other qualities ; while the name, order, genus, and 
species, ought to be taught in the last place as merely 
designative of the qualities with which he has become 
conversant. Practice in this mode of tuition will es- 
tablish, its advantages. The mind which, unexer- 
cised, regarded all forms, not extravagantly ugly or 
beautiful, with indifference, will soon experience de- 
light in discriminating minute degrees of elegance and 
expression ; and the same effect will be produced by 
following a similar process of cultivation in regard to 
the other powers. The larger the organs the greater 
will be the delight ; but even with a moderate devel- 
opment much may be attained. Nor is it necessary i 
to resort to schools and colleges for this exercise of ' 
the intellect. Objects of nature and art every where 
surround us, calculated to stimulate our faculties ; 
and if the reader, as he walks in the country or in the 
town, will actively apply his various powers in the 
manner now pointed out, he will find innumerable 
sources of pleasure wiihin his reach, "although he 
should not know scientific names and classifications. 
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MODES OF ACTIVITY OF THE FACULTIEa 

All the faculties, when active in a due degree, pro* 
duce actions good, proper, or necessary. It is ex- 
cess of activity which produces abuses ; and it is 
probable that Phrenology has been discovered only 
in consequence of some individuals, in whom partic- 
ular organs were very largely developed, having 
yielded to the strongest propensities of then* nature. 
The smallness of a particular organ is not the cause 
of a faculty producing abuses. Although the organ 
of Benevolence be small, it does not produce cruelty; 
but its deficiency may lead to the omission of duties, 
as it will be accompanied with indifference to die 
miseries of others. When one organ is small, abuses 
may result from another being left without proper 
i^estraint. Thus large organs of Acquisitiveness and 
Secretiveness, combined with a small organ of Consci- 
entiousness, and weak reflecting faculties^ may pro- 
duce theft. Powerful organs of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, with a small organ of Benevolence,, 
m ay produce cruel and ferocious actions. 

Every faculty, when in action, from whatever 
cause, produces the kind of feeling, or forms the kind 
of ideas, already explained as resulting from its nat- 
ural constitution. 

The faculties which-produce PROPENSITIES 
and SENTIMENTS cannot be excited to activity, 
directly, by a mere act of the will. For example, we 
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cannot conjure up the emotitms of Fear, Cpoxpassion, 
or Veneration, by merely willing to experience them. 
These faculties, however, may enter into action from 
an internal excitement ofthe organs; and then the de- 
sire or emotion which each produces will be expe- 
rienced, whether we wish to. experience it or not. 
Thus the cerebellum, being active from internal 
oauses, produces the usual feeling ; and this cannot 
be avoided if the organ be excited. We have it in 
our power to permit or restrain the manifestation of 
it in action ; but we have no option, if the organ be 
excited, to experience, or not to experience, the feel- 
ing itself. The case is the same with the organs of 
Fear, Hope, Veneration, and the others. There are 
times when we feel involuntary emotions of fear, or 
hope, or awe, arising in us, for which we cannot ac- 
count ; and such feelings depend on the internal ac- 
tivity of the organs of these sentiments. 

^ «* We cannot Nature by our wishes rule, ^^> 
/ Nor, at our will, her warm emotions coot. ' 

Crabbb. 

In the second place, these faculties may be called 
into action independently of the will, by the present- 
ment of the external objects fitted by nature to excite 
them. When an object in distress is presented, the 
faculty of Benevolence starts into activity, and produ- 
ces the feelings which depends upon it. Wlien an 
object threatening danger is presented, Cautiousness 
gives an instantaneous emotion of fear. And when 
stupendous objects are presented. Ideality inspires 
with a feeling of sublimity. In all these cases, the 
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power of acting, or of not acting, is completely de* 
pendent on the will ; but the power of feeling, or of 
not feeling, is not so. 

In the third place, the faculties of which we are 
now speaking, may be excited to activity, or repress- 
ed, indirectly by an effort of the will. Thus the 
knowing and reflecting faculties have the function of 
forming ideas. Now, if these faculties be employed 
to conceive internally the objects fitted by nature to 
excitethe propensities and sentiments, the latter wiM 
;7 tart into activity in the same manner, but not in so 
powerful a degree, as if their appropriate objects 
were externally present. The vivacity of the feeling, 
.1 n such cases, will be in proportion to the strength of 
the conception, and the energy of the propensities 
and sentiments together. For example, if we con- 
ceive inwardly an object in distress, and Benevolence 
be powerful, compassion will be felt, and tears will 
sometimes flow from the emotion produced. In like 
manner, if we wish to repress the activity of Ideality, 
we cannot do so merely by willing that the sentiment 
be quiet ; but if we conceive objects fitted to excite 
veneration, fear, pride, or benevolence, the organs 
of these feelings will then be excited, and Ideality 
will sink into inactivity. N. L. If the organ of any 
propensity or sentiment enter into vigorous activity 
from internal causes, it will prompt the intellectual 
faculties to form conceptions fitted to gratify it. 

If Cautiousness predominate in activity, the inward 
thoughts will be directed to dismal objects ; if Benev- 
olence be active, the conceptions will be of plans 
for removing distress ; if Veneration glow with ener- 
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gy, the thoughts will be of religion ; if Acquisitive* 
ness predominate, ideas will be formed of plans for 
saving and accumulation ; if Ideality be supreme, the 
thoughts will be of splendid scenes, superior to 
known realities. 

As the faculties of the Propensities and Sentiments 
do not form Ideas, and as it is impossible to excite 
or recall the feelings or emotions produced by them, 
directly, by an act of the will, it follows that these 
faculties have not the attributes of Perception, Con- 
ception, Memory, Imagination : they have the attri- 
bute of Sensation alone ; that is to say, whin they 
^re active, a sensation or emotion is experienced. 
Hence Sensation is an accompaniment of the activity 
of all the faculties which feel, and of the nervous sys- 
tem in general ; but sensation is no faculty in itself. 

The laws of the KNOWING and REFLECT- 
ING faculties are different : these faculties form 
Ideas, and perceive Relations ; they are subject to 
the will, or rather constitute will themselves ; and 
they minister to the gratification of the other faculties, 
which only feel. 

Ist^ These faculties may be active from internal 
causes, and then the kinds of ideas which they are 
fitted to form, are presented involuntarily to the mind. 
The musician feels the notes flowing from him un- 
called for. A man in whom Number is powerful and 
active, calculates by a natural impulse. He in whom 
Form is powerful, conceives figures by internal in- 
spiration. He in whom Causality is powerful and 
active, reasons, while he thinks, without an effort. 
He in whom Wit is powerful and active, feels witty 

11 
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conceptions flowing into his mind spontaneonsfy, and 
even at times and places when he would* wish them 
not to appear. 

2dZy, These faculties may be excited by the pre- 
sentment of the external objects fitted to call them 
into activity ; and, 

Sdly^ They may be excited to activity by an act 
of volition. 

When excited by the presentment of external ob- 
jects, the objects are perceived, and this act is called 
PERCEPTION. Perception is the lowest degree 
of activity of these faculties ; and, if no idea is form- 
ed when the object is presented, the individual is 
destitute of the power of manifesting the faculty, 
whose function is to perceive objects of that kind. 
Thus, when tones are produced, he who cannot per- 
ceive the melody of them, is destitute of the power 
of manifesting the faculty of Tune. When the steps/ 
l^of an argument are logically and distinctly stated,] 
/ he who cannot perceive the relation betwixt the steps, | 
I and the necessity of the conclusion, is deficient in the ) 
/ power of manifesting the faculty of Causalitj^ and * 
so on. Thus, Perception is a mode of action of the 
faculties which form ideas, and implies the lowest de- 
gree of activity; but perception is no separate faculty. 
When these faculties are excited by an act of the 
Will, the ideas which they had previously formed are 
recalled. This act is named MEMORY, and it is 
the second degree o/acfiv% of each of these faculties, 
but is no faculty itself. Tune remembers music : 
Individuality, things that exist. 

Dr. Watts seems to have anticipated, by a very 
acute conjecture, the real philosophy of Memory* 
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He says, ' It is most probable, that those very fibres 
of the brain which assist at the first idea or percep- 
tion of an object, are the same which assist also at the 
recollection of it, and then it will follow, that the 
Memory, has no special part of the brain devoted to 
its own service, but uses all those in general which 
subserve our sensation, as well as our thinking and 
reasoning powers.'* 

Memory, in the philosophical sense, implies the 
notion of past time. This would be supplied by the 
faculty of Time, acting in combination with the par- 
ticular faculties which first perceived, and w&ich, in 
consequence, serve to recall the past event. Thus, 
individuality, recalling circumstances, without the no- 
tion of Time, would produce conception only; if the 
idea of past time were added, it would be Memory. 

When the faculties are powerfully active, from in- 
ternal excitement, whether by the Will, or from natu- 
ral activity, the ideas they have previously formed are 
vivicUy and rapidly conceived, and the act of forming 
them is styled CONCEPTION or IMAGINA- 
TION. Where conceptions of absent external ob- 
jects become vivid and permanent, through disease 
of the organs, the individual believes in the actual 
presence of the objects, and is deluded by phantoms 
or visions. This is the explanation of the cases 
cited in Dr. Hibbert's work on Apparitions. Dis- 
ease of the organ of Wonder contributes especially 
to this effect. The train of ideas which is constantly 
flowing through the mind, depends on the internal ac- 
tivity of the faculties and organs, and not on bonds of 

^ ImproYement of the Mind, p. 18. 
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association betwixt ideas themselves. When the fac- 
ulties are vigorous and active, the succession is rapid; 
when weak and inactive, it is slow. During profound 
sleep, when the organs are entirely at rest, it ceases 
altogether. Conception and imagination, therefore, 
are not faculties themselves, but result from the third 
degree of activity of every faculty which forms ideas » 

And, lastly, JUDGMENT, in the philosophical 
sense, belongs to the reflecting faculties alone. The 
knowing faculties may be said, in one sense, to judge; 
as, for example, the faculty of Tune may be agreea- 
bly or disagreeably affected, and, in this way, may be 
said to judge of sounds ; but judgment, in the proper 
sense of the word, is a perception of relation, or of 
fitness, or of the connexion betwixt means and an end> 
and it belongs to a class of facuhies, entirely separate^ 
viz. the reflecting faculties. These faculties have 
perception, memory, and imagination also. He who 
possesses them powerfully, perceives and conceives, 
remembers and imagines, processes of deduction, or 
ideas of abstract relations, with great facility. 

Practical Jtjdgment in the affairs of life depends 
on a harmonious combination of all the organs, par-- 
ticularly, of the propensities and sentiments, in just 
proportions. In order to act rightly, it is as neces-< 
sary to feel correctly as to reason deeply. 7 

On these principles we are able to explain why in* 
dividuals may manifest a great power of perception, 
memory or imagination, and little judgment. If the 
several knowing facuhies be vigorous in an indtvidual, 
he will be capable of manifesting those powers in an 
eminent degree ; while, if he be deficient in the fac« 
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ultiei which reasoq, b? will be weak in philosophic 
judgment ; and although he possesses a splendid in- 
telleetual development, if be be deficient in the organs 
of the propensities and sentiments, he will be defec- 
tive in practical judgment* 

ATTENTION is not a faculty of the mind, but 
merely consists in a vivid application of the faculties 
which form ideas. Unless a faculty be possessed, the 
objects of which it takes cognizance cannot be at- 
tended to by an effort of the will. Individuality and 
Eventuality give the talent for observation, which is 
often named Attention. The intellectual powers are 
greatly assisted in producing attention by Concentra- 
tiveness and Firmness. 

ASSOCIATION. — The metaphysicians conceive 
' that our thoughts follow each other in ~an established 
order of succession, and have attempted to find out 
the causes of it, and the circumstances which deter- 
mine the order. By reflecting on their own conscious- 
ness, they have endeavored to discover laws regulating 
the succession of ideas in mankind in general. Such 
an attempt appears to the phrenologist to be opposed 
by impossibility. If we place a number of persons on 
a hill-top, say Arthur Seat, overlooking a champaign 
country, an arm of the sea, and a great city, — one 
in whom Ideality predominates, will be enchanted 
with the beauty and magnificence of Nature ; one in 
whom Acquisitiveness is the leading propensity, will 
ihink of the profits of the farms, ships, and works, 
whose elevated chimneys throw clouds of smoke into 
the air ; one in whom Construetiveoeas prevails, wiH 
Sltcod fo the lines of the |KMuk| tad ihe ircUtective of 
11* 
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the buildiiigB ; one in wbom Beneirdence and Tene^ 
ration predooiinato, wiD tUnk of the sources of enjoj- 
ment spread out before him, and feel gratitade and rer* 
erenoe spontaneously rising in his sonl, to an all-boan- 
tiful Creatok. Now, a metapfa]rsician, who has also 
visited Arthur Seat, expects, hj reiectii^ on the ideas 
which the recollection of it calls up in his own mind, 
to discover laws of association that will enable him to 
judge of the ideas which will present themselves to 
the minds of all the other persons here supposed, on 
its being mentioned in their presence. This expec- 
tation, however, is clearly vain ; because, the origi- 
nal impressions received by each individual, differed 
widely from those experienced by the others, and 
when the scene is recalled, the associated feeKngs 
and ideas of each must clearly be those which his pe- 
culiar mind formed at the first aspect of the scene. 

Association, therefore, expresses only the mutnd 
influence of the faculties. Thus, although the organ 
of Causality is not the only one which perceives the 
relation of necessary consequence, it may act in asso- 
ciation, or combination, with Comparison, furnishing 
illustrations to render the argument clear, — ^with 
Ideality, infusing magnificence and enthusiasm into 
the conceptions, — ^with Tune and Imitation modula- 
ting the voice, and giving vivacity to the gestures; and 
the result will be the manifestation of splendid oratory. 
Associations may be formed, also, betwixt faculties 
and iigns. For example: Mature has established an 
association betwixt the external appearance of misery 
and the faculty of benevolence; so that, on the pre- 
i^entation of the appearance, the faculty enters into 
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activity, and' generates the emotion of pity. She, in 
like manner, has connected the faculty of Tune with 
the impi^ssion called Sounds, by a link of such a 
kind, that a certain sound produces a certain feeling 
and perception. She has associated the faculty of 
Wit with external objects; so that, on the presenta- 
tion of certain circumstances, instantaneous laughter 
is excited. On this association natural language is 
founded. The sign requires only to be presented, and 
it is understood in all countries, and by all nations. 

But mankind possess likewise the power of invent- 
ing and establishing arbitrary signs, to express par- 
ticular inward feelings, or particular conceptions. 
For example: The words Love, Compassion and 
Justice, are mere conventional signs, by which we, 
in Britain, agree to express three different internal 
feelings or sentiments of the mind; but there is no 
natural connexion whatever betwixt the signs and the 
things signified. 

Now, the way in which we learn the signification 
of these signs is this. Show us a person in a rage, 
and express hi^ state of mind by the word 'Rage,' 
and afterwards, every time the term is used, we 
understand it to mean that state of excitement of the 
mind. In the same way, point out the object I now 
write upon, and call it a Table, and when the word is 
again nuentioned, I conceive the thing signified by it. 
Hence, to be able to comprehend the meaning of a 
word, we must be able to feel the propensity or senti- 
ment, or to form the conception of which it is the sign. 
A child of three years old, is unable to conceive the 
meaning of the word Abstraction ; because, atthatage^ 
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be has not the power of forming abstract ideas. But 
be can conceive the meaning of the word Table, be^ 
cause he is then quite able to form a conception of that 
piece of furniture when presented to him. A person^ 
who is deficient in the faculty of Tune, can nerer 
conceive fully what we mean by the word Melody. 

The human mind is so constituted, that any indif- 
ferent object may be selected and used as the arbi- 
trary sign of any propensity, feeling or conception 
whatever. I say indifferent; for if the object stands 
already in a natural relation to any faculty, it cannot 
be made the arbitrary sign of an emotion of an oppo- 
site faculty. For example: We might, by a mutual 
understanding, constitute a square figure, thus Pi , 
the artificial sign of the emotion termed Rage. After 
the agreement was understood, that figure would 
suggest the idea to us, just as well as the letters R, 
a, g, e, which are mere forms placed in a certain 
order. But if we were whimsical enough to make 
the figure of a sweet and smiling countenance, which 
likewise is merely a species of form, the sign of that 
emotion, we could never, by any efforts, come to 
associate the idea of rage with that figure, with facil- 
ity ; for it stands already in the situation of the natural 
sign of emotions entirely opposite. 

In the same way, we might associate feelings of 
veneration, pity, afifection, or grief, with soft and slow 
notes of music; because these notes, which themselves 
excite emotions of a specific kind, may beconie arbi* 
trary signs of any other feelings of a homogenaui kind^ 
which we please to attach to them. But no a830cia- 
tion could ever be formed, by which soft, slow, aod 
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delicate tones could become the artificial signs of 
violent rage, jealousy and fury; because the natural 
character of such notes is directly opposite to the 
natural character of such feelings. 

The circumstance of an object being already the 
natural sign of a propensity, sentiment or conception 
of a certain kind, appears to be the only limit to our 
power of associating with it propensities and concep- 
tions of every other description, so as to make the 
artificial signs suggest the feeling or conception signi«- 
fied, to those who are acquainted with the convention. 

The rapidity or vivacity with which a feeling or 
conception is excited on presentation of the sign, will 
be in proportion to the natural perfection of the 
organs and the degree in which they have been exer- 
cised, but not in proportion to either o{ these circum- 
stances singly. 

If the foregoing views be sound, the principles of 
association must be sought for in the constitution of 
the faculties, and not in the relations of particular 
ideas. In using association, therefore, as an instru- 
ment of artificial memory, we ought to keep always 
in view, that every individual will associate, with 
greatest facility, ideas with those things which he has 
the greatest natural facility in perceiving. For 
example: He who has Number most powerful, will 
associate words most easily with numbers; he who 
has Form most powerful, will associate words most 
easily with forms; he who has Locality most power- 
ful, will associate words most easily whh space; and 
he who has Tune most powerful, will associate words 
roost easily with musical notes. 
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Heoce, ^so, the influence of Association on our 
Judgment is easily accounted for. He in whom Yen-* 
eration is powerful, and to whom the image of a 
saint has been from infancy presented as an object to 
be venerated, experiences an instantaneous and invol- 
untary emotion of awe and respect, every time the 
image is presented to him, or a conception of it form- 
ed, because it is now a sign which excites in him that 
feeling, and the latter excludes the reflecting faculties 
from performing their functions. Hence, until we 
can break this association, and prevent the concep- 
tion of the image from operating as a sign to excite 
the faculty of Veneration into activity, we shall never 
succeed in bringing his understanding to examine the 
real attributes of the object itself, and to perceive its 
want of every quality that ought justly to be venerated* 
In the same way, when a person is in Love, thfe per- 
ception or conception of the object beloved stirs up' 
the faculties which feel, into such vivid emotion, and 
(hat emotion is so delightful, and the mind has so little 
consciousness of the real source of the fascination, 
that it is impossible to make the lover see the object 
with the eyes of a disinterested spectator. If we 
could once break the association betwixt the object 
and the faculties which feel, the reflecting faculties 
would then perform their functions faithfully, and the 
object would be seen in its true colors. But, while 
we are unable to break this link, and to prevent this 
fascination, we may reason ad sempiternamy and our 
conclusions will never appear to be sound, because 
the premises, that is, the appearance of the object 
%vitl never be the same to the party most interested 
in the argument, and to us. 
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Thus the associations which mislead the judgment, 
find perpetuate prejudices, are associations of words 
and things mih feelings or sentiments^ and not associa-? 
tions merely of ideas with ideas. The whole classes 
of ideas formed by the knowing and reflecting facul- 
ties, may be associated a(2 infinitum^ and if these ideas 
do not become linked with the propensities and senti- 
ments, no moral prejudices will arise. Ideas of form, 
color, order, and impressions of melody, may be asso- 
ciated in ten thousand ways, and faults in taste may 
perhaps be the consequence ; but unless the associa- 
tion embrace feelings and sentiments also, what is 
called the Heart, in common speech, is not misled. 

PLEASURE and PAIN, and also joy and grief, 
are affections of the mind arising from the exercise of 
every faculty. Every faculty, when indulged in its 
natural action, feels pleasure ; when disagreeably af- 
fected, feels pain; consequently the kinds of pain and 
pleasure are as numerous as the faculties. Hence 
one individual in whom Benevolence is large, delights 
in generously pardoning offences; and another, in 
whom Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem predominate 
feels pleasure in taking revenge. One in whom Ac- 
quisitiveness is large, is happy in the possession of 
riches, and another, in whom Veneration and Con- 
scientiousness predominate, glories in disdaining the 
vanity of mankind. Thus pain and pleasure result 
from, but do not generate, the faculties. 

PASSION is the highest degree of activity of any 
faculty, and the passions ate as different as the facul- 
ties: thus a passion for glory is the result of great 
energy and activity of the faculties of love op appro- 
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BATion; a passion for moDey, of ACi^uisiTivENBss; 
a passioD for music, of tuh e ; a passion for metaphys- 
ics, of CAUSALiTF. Hcncc there can be no such 
thing zsfaeiilious passions, although such passions are 
spoken of in various books. Man cannot alter his 
nature ; and every object that he can desire, must be 
desired in consequence of its tending to gratify some 
natural faculty. 

SYMPATHY is not a faculty, nor is it synony- 
mous with moral approbation. The same notes sound- 
ed by ten instruments of the same kind harmonize, and 
blend softly together, to form one peal of melody. 
The cause of this is to be found in the similarity of 
the constitution and state of the strings. Each faculty 
of the human mind has a specific constitution; and, in 
virtue of it, produces specific kinds of feelings, origi- 
nates or suggests specific kinds of ideas; and wherev- 
*er similar faculties are active in different individuals, 
similar feelings are experienced by each, and similar- 
ity of feeling is sympathy. Hence he who is under a 
strong feeling of Destructiveness, will delight to join 
with others in schemes of devastation. He who 
strongly feels Veneration will join in adoration with 
the most glowing fervor. He in whom Benevolence 
is very active, will join in schemes of charity with a 
melting soul. He who has powerful Reflecting Fac- 
ulties, will seek the society of those who reason and 
reflect. He who has Tune in an eminent degree, 
will seek the company of those who will gratify it by 
producing pleasant sounds. He who has the Know- 
ing Faculties roost powerful, will seek the company 
of those who converse, but exercise little reflection; 



1 ^ 
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and the reason of the sympathy in each case is to be 
found in the similarity of the constitution of the fac- 
ulties, in the particular individuals who sympathize. 

But, in the human mind, the faculties proper to 
roan bear sway over those common to man and brutes; 
and hence, if one of two individuals have Acquisitive- 
ness strong, and Conscientiousness weak, while the 
other has Acquisitiveness strong, and Conscientious- 
ness strong also, these two individuals may not sym- 
pathize in their modes of gratifying the inferior pro- 
pensity ; for Conscientiousness will produce feelings 
of justice in the one, which the other, from the 
weakness of that faculty, may not experience. 

Sympathy is not synonymous with moral approba- 
tion. We approve of the actions produced by the 
lower faculties of others, only when these are guided 
by the faculties proper to man. For example, we 
never approve of Combativeness, when indulged for 
the mere pleasure of fighting; nor of Destructiveness, 
when gi^tified for the mere delight of being ferocious; 
nor of Acquisitiveness, when directed to the naked 
purpose of acquiring wealth. But we approve of the 
action of all these faculties, when directed by justice 
and understanding. On the contrary, we approve of 
the action of the sentiments proper to man, even when 
unmingled with any other motive. Thus, we approve 
of Benevolence, from the mere glow of charity ; of 
Veneration, from the inward feeling of devotion ; of 
Justice, from the pure dictates of conscientiousness. 
Indeed, actions done apparently from the impulses of 
these faculties, lose their character of purity and ex- 
cellence, in our estimation, in exact proportion to tho 

12 
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alloy of the inferior feelings with which we perceive 
them to be mingled. Kindness, in which we per- 
ceive Interest, is always less valued than when pure 
and unadulterated. Activity in the service of the 
public loses its merits in our eyes, in exact propor- 
tion as we perceive the motive to be the love of ap- 
probation, unmingled with conscientiousness and true 
benevolence. 

These facts prove the accuracy of the phrenological 
doctrine, that the higher faculties are made to govern 
the lower ; and that man is conscious of feelings, ne- 
cessary, no doubt, in themselves, but of the gratifica- 
tion of which, when undirected by the superior 
powers, he himself disapproves. Even the higher 
sentiments, however, must act comformably to the 
understanding to be approved of; and excess of ven- 
eration, of benevolence, or of scrupulosity, is always 
regarded as weakness, just as excess of any lower 
propensity is regarded as vice. 

There are some faculties, also, which, from their 
constitution, do not sympathize in different individuals 
in whom they are equally active. Thus two indi- 
viduals, under vivid and improper impulses of Self- 
Esteem or Love of Approbation, do not sympathize. 
Two proud men, or two vain men, repel each other, 
like similar poles of a magnet. There is something 
so engrossing in these two faculties, that different in- 
dividuals, under the unrestrained influence of them, 
are extremely offensive to each other. 

HABIT. — Next to Association, Habit makes the 
most conspicuous figure in the philosophy of Mr. 
Stewart ; but in Phrenology it is viewed differently. 
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Dr. Johnson defines habit to be < a power in man of 
doing a thing acquired by frequent doing it.' Now, 
before it can be done at all, the faculty and organ on 
which it depends, must be possessed in an available 
degree ; and the more powerful these are, the greater 
will^be the energy with which the possessor will do 
the thing at first, and the ease with which he will learn 
to repeat it. George Bidder, for example, the cele- 
brated mental calculator, acquired the habit of solving 
in his mind, without the aid of notation, and in an in- 
credibly short time, the most extensive and intricate 
questions in arithmetic and algebra. Before he could 
begin to do so, he required to possess a large organ of 
Number ; but actually possessing this, and the corres- 
ponding mental faculty, he made great and rapid pro- 
gress in the art, and at seven years established the hob- 
if, which struck ordinary persons with so much sur- 
prise. Other individuals are known, who, possessing 
a small organ of Number, have labored for years to 
acquire habits of rapid and correct calculation, but 
without success. In like manner, a boy who acquires 
a habit of quarrelling and fighting at school, manifests 
strong facultie3 of Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Self-Esteem; and if these were very deficient, he 
would acquire such a habit with extreme difficulty, if 
at all. Habit, therefore, is the result of proneness to 
a certain course of action, acquired by exercise. It is 
the organ which acquires activity and superior facility 
in performing its functions, by being properly used, 
just as the fingers of a musician attain increased rapid- 
ity and facility of motion by the practice of playing. 
TASTE is the result of the harmonious action of 
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the faculties generally, in at least a moderate degree of 
vigor. Thus the naost beautiful poetry is that by which 
gratification is afforded to the higher sentiments and 
intellectual powers, without the introduction of any 
impropriety, extravagance, absurdity, or incongruity 
to offend any one of them. If Ideality is in excess, 
this produces bombast; if Causality predominates too 
much, it introduces unintelligible refinements ; if Wit 
is excessive, it runs into conceits, epigrams, and im- 
pertinences. A picture is in best taste when it de- 
lights Knowing Faculties, Reflection and the Moral 
Sentiments, without offending any of them. Thus, if 
Coloring be too strongly or too weakly exerted, the 
picture will be defective in taste and its shades ; if 
Form be weak, it may be out of drawing ; if Ideality 
and Coloring predominate over Reflection, it may be 
glowing and striking, but destitute of dignity and mean- 
ing. If Language be over-powerful in an individual, 
his style will be redundant and verbose ; if it be very 
deficient, it will be dry, stiff, and meagre ; if Indivi-| ^' 
duality be excessive, he may narrate without reflec-< 
tion ; if Reflection be too strong, he will reason with- 
out premises or facts ; if the animal propensities 
predominate, he will be coarse and vulgar.; if intel- 
lect be stronger than sentiment, he will be acute and 
profound, but dry and uninteresting. 
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EFFECTS OF SIZE AND ACTITITT IN THE ORGANS, 
AND PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR 0BSERTIN6 
DEVELOPMENT. 

As * self-conviction can be obtained only by self-*) 
observation,' every one who desires to become a 
Phrenologist should learn to observe. A healthy brain, 
at a vigorous period of life, is the proper subject for 
observation ; and, as the fundamental principle of the 
science is, that the power or energy of mental mani- 
festation bears a uniform relation, ccbierisj paribus^ to 
the size of the organs, we must be careful not to con- 
found this quality of mind with that of mere activity 
in the faculties ; as size in the organ is an indication 
of the former, but not at all of the latter. 

In physics, power is distinguishable from activity. 
The balance-wheel of a watch moves with much rapid- 
ity ; but so slight is its impetus, that a hair would suf- 
fice to stop it : the beam of a steam-engine traverses 
slowly and ponderously through space ; but its power 
is prodigiously great. 

In muscular action, these qualities are recognized 
with equal facility as different. The grey-bound 
bounds over hill and dale with animated agility; but a 
slight obstacle would counterbalance his momentum, 
and arrest his progress. The elephant, on the other 
.band, rolls slowly and heavily along ; but the impetus 
of his motion would sweep away an impediment suffi- 
cient to resist fifty grey-hounds at the summit of their 

speed. 

12* 
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In mental maQifestations (considered apart from or* 
ganization) the distinction between power and activity 
is equally palpable. On the stage^ Mrs. Siddons «e- 
niorj and Mr. John Kemble were remarkable for the 
solemn deliberation of their manner, both in declama* 
tion and action, and yet they were splendidly gifted 
with power. They carried captive at once the sym- 
pathies and understanding of the audience ; they made 
every man feel his faculties expanding, and his whole 
mind becoming greater under the influence of their 
energies. This was a display of power. Other per- 
formers, again, are remarkable for vivacity of action 
and elocution, who, nevertheless, are felt to be feeble 
and inefficient in arousing an audience to emotion. dSc- 
HvUy is their distinguishing attribute, with an absence 
of power. At the bar, in the pulpit, and in the sen- 
ate, the same distinction prevails. Many members of 
the learned professions display great felicity of illustra- 
tion and fluency of elocution, surprising us with the 
quickness of their parts, who, nevertheless, are felt to 
be neither impressive nor profound. They possess 
acuteness without power, and ingenuity without com- 
prehensiveness and depth of understanding. This also 
proceeds from activity with little vigor. There are 
other public speakers, again, who open heavily a de- 
bate, their faculties acting slowly, but deeply, like the 
first heave of a mountain-wave. Their words fall 
like minute-guns upon the ear, and to the superficial 
they appear about to terminate ere they have begun 
their efibrts. But even their first accent is one of pow- 
er ; it rouses and arrests attention : their very pauses 
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are expressive, and indicate gathering energy to be 
embodied in the sentence that is to come. When 
fairly animated, they are as impetuous as the torrent, 
brilliant as the lightning's beam, and overwhelm and 
take possession of feebler minds, by impressing them 
irresistibly with a feeling of gigantic power. N. L. 
The student should always bear in mind that the 
phrenologist does not compare general size and gene- 
ral power : a man may have a small head, taken in 
the aggregate, and a powerful intellect ; but it will be 
found that in him, the anterior lobe or seat of the in- 
tellect is large, and that the deficiency lies in the or- 
gans of the propensities or sentiments, or of both. In 
such cases, there will be intellectual vigor without 
force of character. 

In the introduction it is explained, that size, other 
conditions being equal, is a measure of power. The 
conditions which most generally modify the effects of 
size are, Ist^ Constitution or quality of brain ; 2dly, 
Particular combination of organs ; and, 3({Zy, Exer- 
cise. 

!«/, Constitution or quality of brain has a great in- 
fluence on the mental effects of size ; because the 
size of two brains may be equal, and, nevertheless,, 
the one may be distinguished by the finest texture and 
most vigorous constitution, while the other may be in- 
ferior in quality, and naturally inert. The consequence 
will be, that only the best constituted brain will mani- 
fest the mind with vigor fully proportioned to its size. 
That size is, nevertheless, the measure of power, may 
be proved, by contrasting the manifestations of a 
smaller brain, equally well constituted with the larger 
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one ; and the power or enei^ will be found greatest 
in the latter. The question naturally presents itself. 
Do we possess any index to constitutional qualities of 
brain ? The temperaments indicate them to a cer- 
tain extent. 

There are four temperaments accompanied with 
different degrees of activity in the brain. The first, 
or lymph€Uic, is distinguishable by a round form of the 
body, softness of the muscular system, repletion of the 
cellular tissue, fair hair, and a pale clear skin. It is 
accompanied by languid vital actions, with weakness 
and slowness in the circulation. The brain, as a part 
of the system, is also slow, languid, and feeble in its 
action, and the mental manifestations are proportion- 
ally weak. 

The second, ot* sanguine constitution, is indicated 
by well-defined forms, moderate plumpness of person, 
tolerable firmness of flesh, light hair, inclining to 
chestnut, blue eyes, and fair complexion, with ruddi- 
ness of countenance. It is marked by great activity 
of the blood-vessels, fondness for exercise, and an 
animated countenance. The brain partakes of the 
general state, and is active. 

The bilious temperament is recognized by black 
hair, dark skin, moderate fullness, and much firmness 
of flesh, with harshly expressed outline of the person. 
The functions partake of great energy of action, which 
extends to the brain ; and the countenance, in conse- 
quence, shows strong, marked, and decided features. 

The nervous temperament is recognized by fine thin 
hair, thin skin, small thin muscles, quickness in mus- 
cular motion, paleness of countenance, and often deli- 
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cate health. The whole nervous system, including 
the brain, is predominantly active, and the mental 
manifestations are proportionally vivacious.* 

The temperaments are supposed to depend upon 
the constitution of particular systems of the body; 
the brain and nerves being predominantly active from 
constitutional causes, produce the nervous tempera- 
ment; the lungs, heart, and blood-vessels, being con- 
stitutionally active, give rise to the sanguine; the 
muscular and fibrous systems, to the bilious; and the 
glands, and assimilating organs, to the lymphatic. 

Dr. Thomas, of Paris, considers, that all the sys- 
tems of the body act with a degree of energy propor- 
tionate to their size, and that the different tempera- 
ments owe their origin to the predominance in size of 
particular systems; for example, the functions of the 
abdominal viscera is to digest food and nourish the 
body. If these be large, indicated by a full belly, and 
if the lungs and brain be relatively small, then the 
abdominal functions will preponderate, and the indi- 
vidual will resemble the ox in his dispositions: he will 
eat, digest, and fatten; but be greatly averse from 
muscular and mental activity. This Dr. Thomas 
considers as the origin of the lymphatic temperament. 

The office of the lungs and heart, which fill the 
cavity of the thorax, is to invigorate and circulate the 
blood. When the thorax is large, and th& brain and 
abdomen relatively small, the whole system is pervad- 
ed by well-oxygenated blood, vigorously propelled; 
and hence life and activity are copiously communi- 



* Ootlineg of Phrenology by Dr. Spu&shbim^ p. 8. 
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cated. The abdomen being small, there is no ten- 
dency to fat; and the brain being inferior in relative 
size, there is no strong disposition to thinking. 
Hence the dispositions will be towards muscular 
exertion; and pleasure will be felt in mere existence 
and motion. Among animals the lion, tiger, grey- 
hound, represent this temperament. This constitu- 
tion is viewed as the cause of the sanguine tempera- 
ment. 

The function of the brain is to manifest the mind, 
when it is large, and the thorax and abdomen small: 
there will be great mental vivacity, with limited capa- 
city of digestion, and little tendency to muscular 
action. Individuals so constituted will delight in 
mental emotion and intellectual pursuits. This is 
viewed as the origin of the nervous temperament. 

The different temperaments are rarely found pure. 
The common mixtures are the sanguine-lymphatic, 
the nervous-lymphatic; and the nervous-bilious. 

Modifications of temperament, according to Dr. 
Thomas's theory, are also frequent. In some per- 
sons the brain and thorax are large, and the abdomen 
small; and then, says he, great mental and muscular 
activity are combined. This was Napoleon's tem- 
perament in youth. In other individuals the thorax 
and abdomen are large, and the brain small; and the 
consequence is fine animal health; great capacity for 
bodily exertion; but aversion from mental exertion. 
Or, the brain, thorax and abdomen may be all large, 
in the same individual; and then he will be fond of 
eating and drinking; tolerably active in his muscular 
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fuDCtioDs; and also inclined to vary his occupations 
by mental exercises.* 

Upon the principle before slated, that size is a 
measure of power, brains may be expected to vary 
in their general size, in proportion to the degree of 
mental energy possessed. Our first object, there- 
fore, ought to be to distinguish the size of the brain 
generally, so as to judge whether it be large enough 
to admit of manifestation of ordinary vigor; for if it 
be too small, idiocy is an invariable consequence. 

There are several bony eminences on the skull, 
which do not indicate development of brain; such as 
the mastoid processes, immediately behind the lowest 
part of the ear; the crucial spine of the occiput sit- 
uate below philoprogeniliveness; the zygomatic pro- 
cess extending from the cheek-bones to the temple; 
and the ridge in the middle line of the coronal surface 
of the skull, occasioned by the longitudinal sinus. A 
cast of the skull, with a description of the bones and 
processes, is sold by O'Neill and Son. 

Our second object should be to ascertain the rela- 
tive proportions of the different parts, so as to deter- 
mine the direction in which the power is greatest. 

It is proper to begin with the observation of the 
more palpable differences in size; and the most im- 
portant object is to ascertain the relative proportions 
of the animal and moral groups of organs. To 
accomplish this, a horizontal line ought to be drawn 



* The American reader will find a very elegant and instmctiye 
account of the temperaments, by that distiognished phrenologist, 
Dr. Charles Caldwell, of Leziogton, in a Tolnme published there in 
1831, under the title of * Essays on Malaria and Temperament.' 
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from the middle of Causality to the middle of Cau- 
tiousness: all above it belongs to the moral, and all 
below it to the animal region. The relative breadth 
as well as height of these regions ought to be attended 
to. 

In judging of the size of the intellectual organs, 
the portion of brain anterior to Constructiveness and 
Benevolence should be particularly attended to. For 
this purpose, a line may be drawn from the anterior 
margin of Constructiveness to the anterior margin of 
Benevolence; and in proportion as the brain within 
these lines projects forward, rises high, and presents 
abroad surface, will be the vigor of the intellect gen- 
erally. If, by looking on profile^ a considerable 
mass of brain be observed, occupying the lower 
region of this space, and little in the upper, — this 
will indicate predominance of the Knowing or Per- 
ceptive organs^ in other individuals, the upper region 
will be found larger than the lower, and this will be- 
speak the rej9ecting organs stronger than the percep- 
tive. It is of importance to attend to this rule, be- 
cause sometimes the forehead presents a perpendicular 
appearance from mere deficiency in the percep- 
tive organs; and, in this way, when viewed in front, 
it may appear large and broad; whereas, when ob- 
served in profile, little brain may be perceived in this 
region of the head, and in consequence the intellectual 
manifestations will be vigorous. 

In some instances, the greater mass of the brain lies 
between the ear and the forehead; in others, between 
the ear and the occiput; and in others, above the ear 
in perpendicular height. Great differences ifi breadth 
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are also remarkable, — some beiog narrow throughout, 
and some broad. Some are narrow before, and 
broad behind; and vice versa. The busts of the 
Reverend Mr. M., Mart Macinnes, Pallet, ahd 
Haggart, may be contrasted with this view. If the 
proportions of the parts differ, so that, in the larger 
head, the greatest quantity of brain lies in the lateral 
and posterior regions; and in the lesser head, the 
preponderance is in the frontal and coronal aspects, 
the larger head will then, c<Bteri$ paribus^ manifest 
the greatest energy in the animal propensities, and 
the smaller one the greatest power in the moral and 
intellectual faculties. These higher qualities may 
even be more vigorously manifested by the smaller, 
than by the larger head; because the former, although 
smaller in its general size, is, in this instance, sup- 
posed to be the larger in these particular regions; — 
but, of course, its manifestations of the animal pro- 
pensities will be greatly inferior in energy to those of 
the larger head, the size of which is here supposed 
to lie principally in these organs. 

[t is necessary to keep in view, that large size may 
consist in length or breadth, or in both. ^ The length 
of the organ,' says Dr. Spurzheim, ^ disposes to 
frequent action, whilst their thickness gives more 
intensity. Phrenologists attend too little to the latter 
dimension, and too much to the elongation of the 
organ.' The length of an organ is ascertained by the 
distance from the medulla oblongata to the peripheral 
surface. A line passing through the head, from one 
ear to the other, would nearly touch the medulla 
oblongataj and hence the external opening of the ear 

13 
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is assumed as a convenient point from wbich to esti- 
mate length. The breadth of an organ is judged 
of by its peripheral expansion; and it is a general 
law of physiology, that the breadth of any organ 
throughout its whole course, bears a relation to its 
expansion at the surface: the optic and olfactory 
nerves are examples in point. Hence, if the line 
from the ear to the forehead be much larger than 
from the ear backward, and the breadth nearly the 
same, we infer that the intellectual organs pre- 
ponderate. If, on the other hand, the forehead is 
very narrow, as in Thurtell, and the hindhead very 
broad, we hold the animal organs topredotSinate, 
although the length were the same in both directions. 
Measurement by callipers is useful for ascertaining 
general size. The following are a few measurements 
from nature, taken promiscuously from many more 
in my possession. 
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These measaremeDts are taken above the moscubr 
integuroents, and show the dimensions of heads in 
these directions, whence the general size of the head 
may be inferred; but they are not given as indications 
of the absolute dimensions of any of the phrenological 
organs. The callipers are not suited for giving this 
latter information, for they do not measure from the 
meduHa oblongata, nor do they indicate breadth of 
fibre. The new craniometer is preferable for ascer- 
taining absolute length, and the breadth may be judged 
of by means of the hand or eye. The average of 
these twenty heads will be higher than that of the 
natives of Britain generally, because there are sev? 
eral large heads among them, and none small. 

After becoming familiar with the general size and 
•configuration of heads, and learning to appreciate the 
proportions which the general mass of the three orders 
of organs bears to each, the student may proceed to 
the observation of individual organs; and in studying 
them, the real dimensions, and not the mere promi- 
nence of each organ, should be looked for. Practice^ 
with at least an average endowment of the organs of 
Form, Size^ and Locality, are necessary to qualify a 
person for making observations with success. Individ- 
uals whose heads are very narrow across be^tween the 
eyes, and little developed at the top of the nose, where 
these organs are placed, experience great difficulty in 
distinguisbing the situations and minute differences ia 
the size of organs. If one organ be much developed^ 
and the .neighboring organ very little, the developed 
organ presents an elevation or protuberance; but if 
ihe neighbonng organs be developed in proportion, no 
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protuberance can be perceived, and the surface is 
smooth. The student should learn from books, plates, 
and casts, or personal instruction, (and the last is by far 
the best,) to distinguish the form of each organ, and 
its appearance^ when developed in different proper- 
tions to • the others. The phrenological bust shows 
only the situations of the organs, and their proportions 
on one head; and it is impossible by it to communicate ' 
more information. The different appearances in all 
the varieties of relative size, must be discovered by 
inspecting a number of heads; and especially by con- 
trasting instances of extreme development with others 
of extreme deficiency. No adequate idea of the foun- 
dation of the science can be formed until this is dpne. 
It is the proportions of the organs to each other in the 
same head that determine the character. In cases of 
extreme size of single organs, the form delineated in 
the bust is perceived distinctly standing out in nature. 
When one organ is very largely developed, it some- 
times pushes a neighboring smaller organ a little out of 
its place'. This may be distinguished by the greatest 
prominence being near the centre of the large organ, 
and the swelling extending over a portion only of the 
others* The observer should learn, by inspecting a 
skull, to distinguish the mastoid process behind the 
ear, and several bony prominences which occur in 
every head, from elevations produced by development 
of brain; as also to discriminate bony excrescences 
sometimes formed by the sutures, when such occur. 

* In these cases, the shape shoald be attended to; for the ibrm 
of the organ is then easily recognized, and is a sure indication of 
the particular one which ii largely dereloped. 
13* 
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The terms used to denotethe gradations of size io 
the difiereot oi^ans, in an increasing ratio, are 

Vary small Mtidente Rather \uga 

Bmall Rather fitll Laqie 

Rather i mall Fall Very large. 

Captain Ross has suggested, that numerals may 
be applied with adyantage to the notation of develop- 
ment. He uses decimals; but these appear unneces<> 
sarity minute. The end in view may be attained by 
such a scale as the following: — 

1. 8. Rather small 16. 

2. Idiocy 9. 16. Rather laife 
8. 10. Moderate 17. 

4. Very small 11. 18. Large 

5. 12. Rather fall 19. 

6. Small 18. 20. Very large. 

7. 14. Fall ^ 

The intermediate figures denote intermediate 
degrees of size, for which we have no names. The 
advantage of adopting numerals would be, that the 
values of the extremes being known, we could judge 
accurately of the dimensions denoted by the inter* 
mediate numbers; whereas it is difficult to apprehend 
precisely the degrees of magnitude indicated by the 
terms small, full, large, &c. except we have seen 
them applied by the individuals who use them. 

In designating development, Dr. Spurzheim 
mentions only four degrees. He divides the different 
faculties into orders, as Animal Feelings, Human 
Feelings, and Intellect. He then mentions wimt 
animal organs belong to the first or largest class; what 
to the second^ what to the third; and what to the 
fourth. He does the same with the organs of the 



human feeliogS) and with those of mteUeet.- This* 
presents at once an aaalysis of the development; but 
it does not indicate what proportion any organ in one* 
•of the orders bears to any organ in anotheF el them. 
The estimate of the sixeof each orgao in suceession, 
«nd then the analytic classification followed by Dr. 
Spurzheim, appears to me to be the beat method 
of attaining a complete view. 

In observing the uffmrunce of individual organs, it 
is proper to begin with the largest, and select extreme 
cases. The mask of Mr. Joseph Hume may be con-' 
trasted with that of Dr. Chalmers for Ideality. The 
casts of the skulls of Raphael and Haggart may be 
compared at the same part; the differences bein§ 
equally conspicuous. The cast of the Reverend Mr. 
M. may be contrasted with that of Dempset, in the 
Love of Approbation; the former having this organ 
large and the latter small. Self-Esteem in the latter 
being exceedingly large, may be compared with the 
same organ in the skull of Dr. Hette, in whom Love 
of Approbation is much larger than Self-Esteem. The 
organ of Construe tiveness in Raphael may be com- 
pared with the same organ in the New Holland skulls. 
Destruc tiveness in BELLmoHAM may be con^pared 
with the same organ in tjj^e skulls of the Hindoos; the 
latter people being in general tender of life. Firm- 
ness large, and Conscientiousness deficient in King 
Robert Bruce, may be compared with the same 
organs reversed in the cast of the head of a lady, 
(Mrs. H.,) which is sold as illustrative of these organs. 

In proving the truth of Phrenology, the same organ 
is not compared in different species of animals, nor 
even in different individuals of the same speoie«/be- 
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cause their constitution and exercise may differ; but 
the size of each organ in proportion to the others in 
the head of the same individual is observed . In the 
same individual, the constitution of all the organs is 
generally, but not universally, equal, and the larger 
organs show more power and activity than the smaller. 
It is not the absolute size of the organs, or their size 
in reference to any standard head, that determines the 
predominance of particular talents or dispositions in an 
individual. Thus in the head of Bellingham, De- 
structiveness is very large, and the organs of the moral 
sentiments and intellect are small in proportion; and 
according to the rule, that, cmteris paribus ^ size deter- 
mines energy, Bellingham's most powerful ten- 
dencies are inferred to have been towards cruelty and 
rage. In the skulls of several Hindoos, the organ of 
Destructiveness is small in proportion to the others, 
and we conclude, that the tendency of such individuals 
would be weakest towards the foregoing passions. 
But in the head of Gordon the murderer of the pedlar 
boy, the absolute size of Destructiveness is less than 
in the head of Raphael. Although, however, the 
absolute size of the organ is greater in Raphael, he 
was an amiable man of genius, and Gordon an atro- 
cious murderer. This illustrates the rule now under 
consideration. In Gordon, the organs of the moral 
sentiments and intellectual faculties are small, and that 
of Destructiveness is the largest in the brain; while in 
Raphael, the moral and intellectual organs are large. 
On the foregoing principle, the most powerful mani- 
festations of Raphael's mind ought to have been in 
the department of sentiment and intellect, and those 
of Gordon's mind in Destructiveness and animal 
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passion; and their actual dispositions corresponded. 
Still the dispositions of Raphael would be charac- 
terized by the large size, of this organ.^ It would com- 
municate that warmth and vehemence of temper, 
which are found only when it is large, although tlie 
higher powers would restrain it from abuse. 

An objection is frequently stated, that persons hav- 
ing large heads hav6 Mittle wit,' while others with 
small heads are 'very clever.' The Phrenologist 
never compares mental ability in general with size of 
brain in general ; for the fundamental principle of the 
science is, that different parts of the brain have differ- 
ent functions, and that hence the ^ame absolute quan- 
tity of brain, if consisting of intellectual organs, may 
be connected with the highest genius ; while, if con- 
sisting of the animal organs, lying immediately above 
and behind the ears, may indicate the most fearful en- 
ergy of the lower propensities. The brains of Charibs 
seem to be equal in absolute size to those of average 
Europeans, but the chief development of the former 
is in the animal organs, of the latter in the organs of 
sentiment and intellect ; and no Phrenologist would 
expect the one to be equal in intelligence and moral- 
ity to the other, merely because their brains are 
equal in absolute magnitude. 

In the practical application of Phrenology, we may 
compare different individuals. The first requisite is to 
see that their temperaments are the same ; the second, 
that the general size of their brains, except in the par- 
ticular ogans to be compared, is the same ; and, third- 
ly, that the exercise of their powers has been equally 
attended to. If we observe in one person Tune, Ideal- 
ity, or Cautiousness very small, and in another the 
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same oipm veiy large, we shaD find a correspond- 
ing difference in the power of manifestation. It maj, 
however, happei\, that, in the same individaal, one or- 
gan is naturally more active than another, without 
reference to size ; just as the optic nerve is some- 
times more irritable than the auditory ; but this is by 
no means a common occurrence. 

If we take two heads of the same temperament, in 
sound health, and of similar ages, in each of which all 
organs are similar in their proportions, but the one 
of which heads is large, and the other small, then, if 
the preponderance of power of manifestation is not in 
favor of the first. Phrenology must be abandoned as 
destitute of foundation. 

In comparing the brains of the lower animals with 
the human brain, the Phrenologist looks chiefly for 
the reflected light of analogy, to guide him in his re- 
searches, and does not found a direct argument in fa- 
vor of the functions of the different parts of the human 
brain, from facts observed in regard to the lower ani- 
mals ; the reason is, that such difierent genera of ani- 
mals are too dissimilar in constitution and external cir- 
cumstances, to authorize him to draw positive results 
from comparing them.* Many Philosophers, being 
convinced that the brain is the organ of mind, and 
having observed that the brain of man is larger than 
that of the majority of tame animals, as the horse, dog, 
ox, have attributed the mental superiority of man to 
the superiority in absolute size of his brain ; but the 
Phrenologist does not acknowledge this conclusion 

* Dr. VimoQt, of Paris, in his work on Human and Comparative 
Phrenology, hai made an admirable and splendid contribution to 
the icience in this department 
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as in concordance with the principles of his science* 
The brain on one of the lower creatures may be very 
large, and, nevertheless, if it be composed of parts ap- 
propriated to the exercise of muscular energy, or the 
manifestation of animal propensities, its possessor may 
be far inferior in understanding or sagacity to another 
animal having a smaller brain, but composed chiefly 
of parts destined to manifest intellectual power.^ 
Whales and elephants have larger brains than man, 
and yet their sagacity is not equal to his ; but nobody 
pretends that in these animals the parts destined to 
manifest intellect, are larger, in proportion to the con- 
volutions intended to manifest propensity, than in man; 
and hence the superior intelligence of the human spe- 
cies is no departure from the general analogy of nature. 
In like manner, the brains of the monkey and dog 
are smaller than those of the ox, ass, and hog ; and yet 
the former approach nearer to man in regard to their 
intellectual faculties. To apply the principles of Phre- 
nology to them, it would be necessary to discover 
what parts manifest intellect, and what propensity, in 
each species ; and then to compare the power of man- 
ifesting each faculty with the size of its appropriate 
organ. If size were found not to be a measure of 
power, then, in that species, the rule under discussion 
would fail ; but even this would not authorize us to 
conclude, that it did not hold good in regard to man; 
for human Phrenology is founded, not on analogy, but 
on positive observations. Some persons are pleased 
to affirm, that the brains of the lower animals consist 
of the same parts as the human brain, only on a small- 

* Spurzbxzx's Phytiognomical System, chap. 4. 
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cr scale; but thbishigUrcmHoiK. tfttttstodac 
win p rocure brnos of the sheep, dog, fax, calf, horse, 
or bog, and compare them widi the faaraan brain, or 
the casts of it sold in the shops, he wiD find a Yarie^ 
of parts, especiaOy in the coDTolotions which f<Nnn 
the organs of the moral sentiments and the reflectii^ 
faculties, wanting in those animab. 

Size, then, is not the onhf requisite to the manifes- 
tation of great mental power ; the brain mOst possess 
also a favorable temperament, a healthy constitution, 
and that degree of activity which is the usual accom- 
paniment of health. Now, the brain, like other parts 
of the body, may be affected with certain diseases 
which do oot diminish or increase its magnitude, and 
yet impair its functions ; and, in such cases, great 
size may be present, and very imperfect manifesta- 
tions appear ; or it may be attacked with other dis- 
eases, such as inflammation, or any of those particular 
affections whose nature is unknown, but to which the 
name of Mania is given in nosology, and which great- 
ly exalt its actions ; and then very forcible manifesta- 
tions may proceed from a brain comparatively small ; 
but it is no less true, that when a larger brain is ex- 
cited to the same degree by the same causes, the 
manifestations become increased in energy in propor- 
tion to the increase of size. These cases, therefore, 
form no valid objection to Phrenology. The Phren- 
ologist ascertains, by previous inquiry, that the brain 
is in a state of health. If it is not, he makes the neces- 
sary limitations in drawing his conclusions.* 

. * See this sabject discussed at greater length in Fhrenological 
Journal » No. II. p. 300. 
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Nature admits of no exceptions, and a single in- 
stance of decidedly vigorous manifestations, with a 
small organ, disease being absent, would overturn all 
previous observations in favor of that organ : but men 
are liable to err ; and although an individual Phrenol- 
ogist may have called an organ small, the manifesta- 
tions of which are powerful, or, vice versaj this is not 
to be precipitately charged against nature as an excep- 
tion. Chemists occasionally fail in experiments, 
mathematicians err in demonstration, arithmeticians 
are wrong in calculations ; and, in like manner. Phre- 
nologists may commit mistakes in observing cerebral 
development. The test in such cases is, to compare 
the organ in regard to which an apparent discrepancy 
has occurred, with the same organ in the head of a 
person whose general temperament, size of brain and 
cultivation are similar, but whose powers of manifes- 
tation, in respect of this particular faculty, are known 
to be diametrically opposite. If the organs are not 
perceived by an ordinary eye to differ, then the ex- 
ception is proved. I have seen conviction carried 

* 

home to an opponent, by such an appeal to nature, 
when he imagined himself sure of a triumph on the 
score of an error committed by an observer. 

If, in each of two individuals, the organs of propen- 
sity, sentiment, and intellect, are equally balanced, the 
general conduct of one mny be vicious, and that of 
another moral and religious. But the question here 
is not one of power^ for as much energy may be dis- 
played in vice as in virtue ; but it is one of direction 
merely. In cases where an equal development of all 
the organs exists, direction depends on external influ- 

14 
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ences, and then no Phrenologist, by merely obserring 
the size of the organs, pretends to tell to what objects 
the faculties have been directed. 

The second cause of activity is particular combi" 
nations of organs. The largest organ in each head 
have the greatest, and the smallest the least, tendency 
to natural activity. 

This law of our constitution is of great practical im- 
portance. If an individual have an active tempera- 
ment and large organs, they generate strong desires, 
sentiments, or intellectual conceptions, involuntarily. 
If provided with suitable objects, on which they may 
exert their energies, they conduce to the highest en- 
joyment, and lay the foundation of the greatest useful- 
ness. If not so provided, they give rise to the most 
painful emotions. If Love of Approbation be large, it 
excites an ardent desire of applause ; if no merit be 
possessed to command esteem, it cannot obtain grat- 
ification, and painful dissatisfaction is the conse- 
quence. Self-Esteem very large, prompts to the as- 
sumption of airs of consequence, and to exaggerated 
opinions of self, and, when uncontrolled, exposes the 
possessor to countless mortifications, Combativeness 
and Destructiveness very large, and undirected, 
prompt the mind to watch for occasions of offence, 
and embitter every hour by furious ebullitions. A/ 
longtrain of diseases, in common language styled Ner-1 
vous affections, result from the mental faculties andV 
organs being unprovided with proper objects on which / 
their activity may be exerted. Unless the brain be 
very small and constitutionally inactive, occupation 
must be obtained, otherwise the organs unexercised 
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generate the most painful sensations. Education and 
literature, as means of directing and occupying the ^ 
facuhies, are of vast importance : when these are not { 
possessed, animal pleasures, or the follies of fashion- ' 
able life, are resorted to for the sake of excitement. 

A certain combination in size, namely, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Hope, Firmness, Acquisitive- 
ness, and Love of Approbation, all large, is common- 
ly attended with activity ; and another combination, 
namely, Combativeness, Destruciiveness, Firmness, 
and Acquisitiveness, small or moderate, with Hope, 
Veneration, and Benevolence, large, is frequently ac- 
companied with less activity in the mental character. 

The third case of activity is exercise. Suppose 
that two individuals possess organs and temperaments^ 
exactly similar, but that one is highly educated, and] 
the other left entirely to the impulses of nature ; the ' 
former will manifest his faculties with higher potoer 
than the latter ; and hence it is argued, that size is 
not in all cases a measure of energy. 

Here, however, the requisite oi cateris paribus does 
not hold. An important condition is altered, and the 
Phrenologist uniformly allows for the effects of educa- 
tion, before drawing positive conclusions.* The ob- 
jector may perhaps push his argument farther, and 
maintain, that if exercise thus increases power, it is 
impossible to draw the line of distinction between en- 
ergy derived from this cause and that which proceeds 
from size in the organs, and hence that the real effects 
of size can never be determined. In reply, it may be 

* Phren. Traiu. p. 808. 
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obseired, that education may cause the faculties to 
manifest themselves with the highest degree of ener- 
gy, which the size of the organs wiU permit but that 
size fixes a limit which education cannot surpass. 
Dennis, we may presume, received some improve* 
ment from education, but it did not render him equal 
to Pope, much less to Shakspeare or Milton : 
therefore, if we take two individuals whose brains are 
equal in temperament and health, but whose organs 
differ in size, and educate them alike, the advantages 
in power and attainment will be greatest in the direct 
ratio of the size, in favor of the largest brain. Thus 
the objection ends in this, — -that if we compare brains 
in opposite conditions, we may be led into error — 
which is granted ; but this is not in opposition to the 
doctrine that, cateris paribus, size determines power. 
Finally — extreme deficiency in size produces incapa- 
city for education, as in idiots ; while extreme devel- 
opment, if healthy, combined with an active tempera- 
ment as in Shakspeare, Burns, Mozart, anticipate 
its efi^ects, in so far that the individuals educate 

themselves. ^{f^:i^,.th': i^'sl^^^^''^^^^'^ 

In saying, then, that, ^cceieris paribus^^^ size is a ' 

measure of power, Phrenologists demand no conces- 
sions which are not made to physiologists in general, 
among whom, in this instance, they rank themselves. 
The doctrine that size is a measure of power, is not 
to be held as implying that power as the only, or even 
the most valuable quality, which a mind in all circum* 
stances can possess. To drag artillery over a mountain, 
or a ponderous car through the streets of London, we 
would prefer an elephant, or a horse of great size and 
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muscular power ; while, for graceful motion, agility, 
«nd nimbleness, we would select an Arabian palfrey. 
In like manner, to lead men in gigantic and difficult 
enterprises, — to command by native greatness in per- 
ilous times, when law is trampled under foot, — to call 
forth the energies of a people, and direct them against 
a tyrant at home, or an alliance of tyrants abroad, — 
to stamp the impress of a single mind upon a nation, — 
to infuse strength into thoughts, and depth into feel- 
ings, which shall command the homage of enlightened 
men in every age ; — in short, to be a Bruce, Bona- 
parte, Luther, Knox, Demosthenes, Shaks- 
PEARE, or Milton, a large brain is indispensably re- 
quisite ; but to display skill, enterprize, and fidelity, 
in the various professions of civil life ; — to cultivate, 
with success, the less arduous branches of philosophy; 
— to excel in acuteness, taste, and felicity of expres- 
sion; — to acquire exteosive erudition and refined man- 
ners, a brain of a moderate size is perhaps more suit- 
tkle than one that is very large ; for wherever the en- 
ergy is intense, it is rare that delicacy, refinement, 
and taste, are present in an equal degree. Individuals 
possessing moderate sized brains easily find their 
proper sphere, and enjoy scope for all their energy. 
In ordinary circumstances, they distinguish them- 
selves ; but sink when difficulties accumulate around 
them. Persons with large brains, on the other hand, 
do not readily attain, their appropriate place; common 
occurrences do not rouse or call them forth ; and^ 
while unknown, they are not trusted with great under- 
takings. Often, therefore, such men pine and die in 
obscurity. When, however, they attain their proper 

14» 
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•lementt they feel conseioos gteatness, and glory in 
the expansioii of their powers. Their mental energies 
^ise in proportion to the obstacles to be surmounted^ 
and blaze forth in all the magnificence of genius^ 
when feebler minds would expire in despair. 

Men in general willingly obey a person in authority, 
#fao8e head is large and fayorably proportioned ; be- 
cause they feel natural greatness coinciding with ad- 
rentitious power. If, on the other band, the head is 
small, or large only in the organs of the propensities, 
the individual is felt to be inferior in spite of his arti- 
ficial elevation, and is opposed, despised, or hated. 

Bonaparte, Captain Parrt, and many others, 
present a favorable specimen of the former, while, 
among living men in authority, numerous examples 
of the latter are also to be met with. 

Great general size and great activity combined, 
constitute the natural elements.of the highest genius. 

A few practical observations shall now be given, 
in farther illustration of the principles here expounded. 



eOMBIHATION IN SIZE, OR El'FECTS OF THE OR- 
GANS WHEN COMBINED IN DIFFERENT RELATITE 
PROrORTIONS. 

The primitive functions of each organ were dt*- 
covered J by observing cases in which it decidedly pre- 
dominated over, or fell short of, other organs, in point 
of size ; and by similar observations, each must still be 
verified. After the discovery is established, its prac- 
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tical application deserves attention. Every inclividua] 
possesses all the organs, but tbey are combined in dif- 
ferent degrees of relative size in different persons ; 
and the manifestations of each are modified, in some 
degree, by the influence of those with vtrbich it is 
combined. 

Three rules may be laid down for estimating the 
effects of difference in relative size, occurring in the 
organs of the same brain. 

Rule first. — Every faculty desires gratification 
with a degree of energy proportioned to the size of its 
organ ; * and those faculties will be habitually in- 
dulged, the organs of which are largest in the indi- 
vidual. 

Exarhples, — If all the animal organs are large and 
all the organs of the moral sentiments and intellect 
small, the individual will be naturally prone to animal 
indulgence in the highest degree, and disposed to seek 
gratification in the directest way, and in the lowest 
pursuits. The Charibs, Mary Macinnes, and Bel- 
LiNGHAM, are illustrations of this combination, and 
their manifestations corresponded. 

If, on the other hand, the organs of the moral sen- 
timents and intellect greatly predominate, the individ- 
ual will be naturally prone to moral and intellectual 
pursuits ; such persons are ^ a law unto themselves.' 
The casts of Dr. Hette, and the Reverend Mr. M. 
are examples of this combination, and they may be 
contrasted with the casts last mentioned. 



* The condition eateris paribtu^ is always nnd^eratood, and 
<lierefore need not be repeated in treating of the effects of size. 
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Rule second. — ^As there are three kinds of fac- 
ulties, Animal, Moral, and Intellectual, which are not 
homogeneous in their nature, it may happen that 
several large animal organs are combined in the same 
individual with several moral and intellectual organs 
highly developed. The rule then will be, that the 
lower propensities will take their direction from the 
higher powers; and such a course of action will be 
habitually followed, as will be calculated to gratify 
the whole faculties whose organs are large. 

Examples. — If the organs of* Acquisitiveness and 
Conscientiousness be both large, stealing might grat- 
ify Acquisitiveness, but it would ofiend Conscien- 
tiousness. According to the rule now stated, the 
individual would endeavor to gratify both, by acquiring 
property by lawful industry. If both Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are large, and Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness are as fully developed, wanton 
outrage and indiscriminate attack might gratify the 
first two faculties, but they would outrage the last 
two; and hence the individual would seek for situa- 
tions calculated to gratify all four, and these may be 
found in the ranks of an army embodied for the de- 
fence of his country, or in moral and intellectual 
warfare waged against the patrons of corruption and 
abuse in Church and State. Luther, Knox, and 
many other benefactors of mankind, were probably 
actuated by such a combination of faculties. 

If, in an individual, the Cerebellum is very large, 
and PhiloprogenitivenesS) Adhesiveness, and Con- 
scientiousness deficient) he will be prone to the direct- 
est gratifications of the animal appetite; if the latter 
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organs are large, he will perceive that wedlock affords 
the only means of pleasing the whole group of faculties. 

If Benevolence, Self-Esteem, and Acquisitiveness 
are all large, giving charity may gratify the first; but 
unless the individual be very rich, the act of parting 
with property may be disagreeable to* the two last 
faculties: he would therefore prefer to gratify Benev- 
olence by doing acts of personal kindneSs; he would 
sacrifice time, trouble, influence, and advice, to the 
welfare of others, but not property. If Benevolence 
were small^ with the same combination, he would not 
give either money or services. 

If Love of Approbation large, is combined with 
large ' Ideality and moderate reflecting faculties, the 
individual will be ambitious to excel in the splendor 
of his equipage, style of living, dress, and rank. If, 
to the same combination, be added a powerful intel-( 
lect, and large Conscientiousness, moral and intellec- 
tual excellence will be preferred as the means of j 
obtaining the respect of the world. 

If Self-Esteem large, is combined with deficient 
Benevolence, Love of Approbation and Conscien- 
tiousness, the individual will be prone to gratify his 
selfish feelings, with little regard to the good opinion, 
or the just claims of society. If Self-Esteem large, 
is combined with large Love of Approbation and Con- 
scientiousness, the former will produce only that 
degree of self-respect which is essential to dignity of 
character, and that degree of independence of senti- 
ment, without which even virtue cannot be maintained. 

If large Cautiousness is combined with deficient 
Combativenes8| the indivicjual will be extremely timid« 
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If . Combativeness be large, and Cautiousness smaR, 
reckless intrepidity will be the result. If Combatire- 
I ness be equally large with Cautiousness, the individ- 
/ual will display courage regulated by prudence. If 
Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, Self-Esteem, Se- 
cretiveness, and Love of Approbation, are all large? 
and Combativeness moderate, bashfulness ormauvaise 
honte will be the consequence. This feeling is the 
result of the fear of not acquitting one's self to advan- 
tage, and thereby compromising one's personal dignity. 

If Veneration and Hope are large, and Conscien- 
tiousness and Benevolence small, the individual will 
be naturally fond of the act of religious worship, but 
averse to the practice of charity and justice. If the 
proportions are reversed, the result will be a natural 
disposition to charity and justice, with no great ten- 
dency to the exercise of devotion. If all the four 
organs are large, the individual will be naturally in- 
clined to render homage to God, and discharge his 
duties to men. If Veneration large, is combined 
with large Acquisitiveness and Love of Approbation, 
the former sentiment may be directed to superiors in 
rank and power, as the means of gratifying the desires 
for wealth and influence depending on the latter 
faculties. If Veneration small, be combined with 
Self-Esteem and Firmness large, the individual will 
not naturally look up to superiors in rank. 

The intellectual faculties will naturally tend to such 
employments as are calculated to gratify the pre- 
dominant propensities and sentiments. If the organs 
which constitute a genius for painting are combined 
with large Acquisitiveness, the individual would paint 
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to become rich; if combined with Acquisitiveness 
si&all, and Love of Approbation large^ he would prob- 
ably labor for fame, and starve while attaining it. 

Talents for different intellectual pursuits depend 
upon the combinations of the knowing and reflecting 
organs in certain proportions. Form, Size, Color- 
ing, Individuality, Ideality, Imitation, &nd Secretive- 
ness, large, with Locality small, will constitute a 
portrait, but not a landscape, painter. Diminish 
Form and Imitation, and increase Locality, and the 
result will be a talent for landscape, but not for portrait 
painting. If to Individuality, Comparison, and Cau- 
sality, all large, an equally well developed organ of 
Language is added, the result will be a talent for author- 
ship. or public debate; if the Language be small, the ] 
other faculties will be more prone to seek gratification j 
in the business of life, or in abstract philosophy. 

The principle of this rule solves cases which often 
appear inexplicable to superficial observers. In 
Quaker Geddes, as drawn by the Author of Waverly, 
in Redgauntlet, (and many such individuals exist in 
nature,) Combativeness and Destructiveness are kept 
in check by the moral sentiments and reflection, so 
as in no instance to be permitted to repel violence by 
violence. The question is frequently asked, What, 
in such cases, beconies of the organs? The answer 
is, that they are present, and perform their usual 
functions. The individual in question is represented 
as full of moral intrepidity and energy of character; 
and this is the result of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, directed by the superior faculties. If these 
organs were small, those of the higher powers being 
hrge, the consequence would be a deficiency in active 
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and energetic qualities of mind. In no instance, 
therefore, is it a matter of indifierence to the dispo* 
sitions and character of the individual, whether any 
particular organ be large or small. To estimate the 
effect produced on the character by a large organ, 
the manifestations of which appear to be suppressed, 
we should coBsider what the result would be if that 
organ were small, while all the others retained their 
original proportions. 

In like manner, an organ greatly deficient in size 
cannot be compensated for by other organs, however 
large. If Conscientiousness be deficient, — although 
Benevolence and Veneration be large, there may be 
kindness without justice, and piety without integrity. 
Some men are too generous to be just, and others 
make religion a cloak for dishonesty. These char- 
acters result from this combination. 

Rule third. — Where all the organs appear in 
nearly equal proportions to each other, the individual, 
if left to himself, will exhibit opposite phases of char- 
acter, according as the animal propensities or moral 
sentiments predominate for the time. He will pass 
his life in alternate sinning and repenting. If external 
influence is brought to operate upon him, his conduct 
will be greatly modified by it; if placed, for instance, 
under severe discipline, and moral restraint, these 
will cast the balance, for the time, in favor of the 
higher sentiments; if exposed to the solicitation of 
profligate associates, the animal propensities will 
probably obtain triumphant sway. Maxwell, who 
was executed for housebreaking and theft, is an ex- 
ample of this combination. In him the three orders 
of organs are amply developed; — while subjected to 
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the discipline of the array, he preserved a fair repu- 
tation; but when he fell into the company of thieves, 
he adopted their practices, and was hanged. 

The principles now laid down remove an objection 
that has frequently been stated, viz. that, as different 
combinations modify the manner in which the faculties 
are manifested, and as the functions of the parts at 
the base of the brain are still undiscovered, no cer- 
tainty can be obtained regarding the functions even 
of the higher parts; because, say the objectors, all 
the manifestations actually perceived, may be the 
result of the joint action of the known and unknown 
parts, and hence it is impossible to determine the 
specific functions of each. The answer to this objec- 
tion is, that the function of each organ remains invari- 
able, whatever direction the manifestations may take, 
in consequence of its acting in combination with other 
organs. Hence, if we suppose the unknown parts at 
the base of the brain to be the organs of Hunger and 
Thirst, as several facts indicate, then Tune combined 
with these parts large, would produce Bacchanalian 
songs; if combined with these small, and Veneration 
large, hymns would be the form of its manifestation; 
but, in either case. Tune would perform only its 
primitive function of producing melody. 
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Where several organs are large in the same indi- 
vidual, they have a natural tendency to combine in 

15 
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activity, and to prompt him to a line of conduct cal* 
culated to gratify them all. Where, however, all or the 
greater part of the organs are possessed in nearly equal 
proportions, important practical effects may be pro- 
duced, by establishing Combinations in activity among 
particular organs, or groups of organs. For example, 
if Individuality, Eventuality, Ideality, Causality, Com- 
parison and Language be all large, they will naturally 
tend to act together, and the result of their combined 
activity will be a natural talent for public speaking, or 
literary composition. If Language be small, it will 
be extremely difficult to establish such a combination 
in activity, and these natural talents will be deficient: 
/but if we take two individuals, in both of whom this 
{ group of organs is of an average size^ and if we train 
) one of them to a mechanical employment, and the 
' other to the bar; in the latter, the reflecting organs 
and that of Language will be trained to act together, 
and the result will be an acquired facility in writing 
and debate; whereas, in the former, in consequence 
of the organ of Language never being accustomed to 
act in combination with those of intellect, this facihty 
would be wanting. On the same principle, if a per- 
son, having an excellent endowment of the organs of 
propensity, sentiment, and intellect, were introduced 
for the first time into higher society than that in which 
he bad been accustomed to move, it might happen 
that he would lose for a moment the command of his 
faculties, and exhibit an unhappy specimen of awk- 
wardness and embarrassment. This would arise from 
irregular and inharmonious action in the different fac- 
ulties and organs: Veneration, powerfully excited, 
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would prompt him to manifest profound respect; Love 
of Approbation would inspire him with a strong desire 
to exhibit a pleasing and becoming appearance; Cau- 
tiousness would produce alarm, lest he should fail in 
any essential of good breeding; Self-Esteem would 
feel compromised by the embarrassment stealing on 
the mind; and the intellect, distracted by these con- 
flicting emotions, would be unable to regulate the 
conduct according to the rules of propriety. When 
familiarized with the situation, the sentiments would 
subside into a state of more harmonious action: the 
intellect would assumfe the supremacy; and then the 
individual might become the idol and ornament of the 
circle in which he had made so awkward a debut. 

It is in virtue of this principle that education pro-^ 
duces its most important effects. If, for instance, we 
take two individuals, in each of whom all the organs are 
developed in an average degree; and if the one of them 
has been educated arbong persons of sordid and mer- 
cenary dispositions. Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem 
being cultivated in him into a high degree of activity, 
self-interest and personal ^aggrandizement would be 
viewed as the great objects of life. If the Love of 
Approbation were trained into combined activity with 
these faculties, it would desire distinction in wealth or 
power; if Veneration were trained to act in concert 
with them, it would take the direction of admiring the 
rich and great; and. Conscientiousness not being pre- 
dominantly vigorous, would only intimate that such 
pursuits were unworthy, without possessing the power 
by itself, of overcoming or controlling the whole com- 
bination against it. If another individual, possessing 
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the same development, were trained amidst moral and 
religious society, in whose habitual conduct the prac- 
tice of benevolence and justice towards*men, and ven- 
eration towards God, was the leading object, the Love 
of Approbation, acting with this combination, would 
desire esteem for honorable and virtuous actions; and 
Acquisitiveness would be viewed as the means of pro- 
curing gratification to these higher powers, but not as 
itself an object of paramount importance. The prac- 
tical conduct of the two individuals might be very- 
different in consequence of this difference of training. 

The principle now under discussion is not incon- 
sistent with the influence of size; because it is only 
in individuals in whom the organs are nearly on an 
equality in point of size, that so great effects can be 
produced by combinations in activity. In such cases, 
the Phrenologist, in estimating the effects of size, 
always inquires into the education bestowed. 

The doctrine of combinations in activity explains 
several other mental phenomena of an interesting na- 
ture. In viewing the heads of the higher and lower 
classes of society, we do not perceive the animal or- 
gans preponderating in point of size in the latter, and 
the moral sentiments in the former, in any very palpa- 
ble degree. The high polish, therefore, which char- 
acterizes the upper ranks, is the result of sustained 
harmony in the action of the different faculties, and 
especially in those of the moral sentiments, induced 
by long cultivation; while the rudeness observable in 
some of the lower orders, result from a predominating 
combination in activity among the lower propensities. 
The awkwardness that frequently characterizes them. 
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arises from the propensities, sentiments, and intellect, 
not being habituated to act together. If, however, 
an individual i§ very deficient in the higher organs, he 
will, although born and educated in the best society, 
remain vulgar in consequence of this defect, in spite of 
every effort to communicate refinement by training; 
while on the other hand, if a very favorable develop- 
ment of the organs of the higher sentiments and intel- 
lect is possessed, the individual, in whatever rank he 
moves, (wilHjavejhe^sta^^ 

Several moral phenomena also, which were com- 
plete enigmas to the older metaphysicians, are explain- 
ed by this principle. Dr. Adam Smith, in his The- 
ory, chapter II., ' On the influence of fortune upon 
the sentiments of mankind, with regard to the merit 
and demerit of actions,' states the following case: A 
person throws a large stone over a wall into the public 
street, without giving warning to those who are pass- 
ing, and without regarding where it may fall; if it light 
upon a person's head, and knock out his brains, we 
would punish the offender pretty severely; but if it 
fall upon the ground, and hurt nobody, we would be 
offended with the same measure of punishment, which, 
in the former event, we would reckon just; and yet the 
denrerit in both cases is the same. Dr. Smith gives 
no theory to account for these differences of moral 
determination. Phrenology explains them. If the 
stone falls upon an unhappy passenger. Benevolence 
in the spectator is outraged; — if the sufferer had a wife 
and family, Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesiveness 
are offended. Self-Esteem and Cautiousness also are 
excited, by the idea that \Ve might have shared the 
16* 
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same fate; all these rouse DestructivenessY and the 
whole together loudly demand a smart infliction on 
the transgressor to appease them. In the other event, 
when the stone falls to the ground, and hurts nobody, 
the only faculties excited are Intellect, Conscientious- 
ness, and probably Cautiousness; and these calmly 
look at the motive of the offender, which probably 
was mere thoughtless levity, and enact a slight pun- 
ishment against him. The proper sentence, in such a 
case, is that which would be pronounced by Intellect, 
and the moral sentiments acting in combination, un- 
influenced by the lower propensities. 

In like manner, when a person becomes judge in 
his own cause, Self-Esteem, Acquisitiveness, and 
probably Combativeness and Destriictiveness, roused 
by the conduct of the opposite party, mingle their 
influence with that of Conscientiousness, and the 
result is a determination frequently the very opposite 
of justice. When a neutral person is appointed as a 
judge, Conscientiousness and Intellect alone are called 
into activity, and absolute justice is the result of a 
powerful sentiment of Conscientiousness, thoroughly 
enlightened by an acute and well-informed understand- 
ing. In party politics. Adhesiveness, Love of Ap- 
probation, and Benevolence, not to mention C(9mba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness, are extremely apt to 
enter into vivid activity, in surveying the conduct of 
an individual who has distinguished himself by zealous 
efforts upon our own side; and our judgment of his 
conduct will, in consequence, be the determination 
of Intellect and Conscientiousness, disturbed and led 
astray by these inferior feelings. 
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ON MATERIALISM. 

. The objection, that Phrenology leads to material- 
ism, has been frequently urged against the science; 
but it appears singularly unphilosophical, even upon 
the most superficial consideration. There are two 
questions, very different in themselves, which are 
often confounded. The one is. On what is the mind 
dependent for existence? The other, On what is it 
dependent for its power of manifesting itself in this 
life? Phrenologists declare themselves unable to 
decide upon the former point; but they maintain, that 
facts demonstjsate the power of manifestation to de- 
pend on the condition of the organization. When, 
therefore, a phrenologist says that ' the mental quali- 
ties and capacities are dependent upon the bodily con- 
stitution,' the sentence fails to be completed, * not for 
existence, but for the power of acting in this material 
world,^ — See Phren. Jour. vol. ii» p. 148. Phre- 
nology, therefore, viewed, as the assertion of certain 
physical facts, cannot, if unfounded, lead logically to 
any result, except the disgrace and mortification of 
its 'supporters. On such a supposition, it cannot 
overturn religion, or any other truth; because, by the 
constitution of the human intellect, error constantly 
tends to resolve itself into nothing, and to sink into 
oblivion; while' truth having a real existence, remains / 
permanent and impregnable.' In this view, then, the 
objection, that Phrenology leads to materialism, is 
absurd. If, on the other hand, the science is held 
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to be a true interpretation of nature ^ and if it is 
urged, that, nevertheless, it leads fairly and logically 
to materialism, then the folly of the objection is 
equally glaring; for it resolves itself into this, — that 
materialism is the constitution of nature, and that 
Phrenology is dangerous, because it makes this con- 
stitution known. 

The charge assumes a still more awkward appear- 
ance in one shape, in which it is frequently brought 
forward. The objector admits that the mind uses 
the body as an instrument of communication with 
external nature, and maintains, that this fact does not 
necessarily lead to materialism. In this I agree with 
him; but I cannot perceive how it should lead nearer 
to this result, to hold that each faculty,manifests itself 
by a peculiar organ. In short, in whatever point of 
view the system is regarded, whether as true or false, 
the objection of materialism is futile and unphilo- 
sophical; and one must regret that it should have 
been brought forward in the name of Religion, be- 
cause every imbecile and unfounded attack against 
Philosophy, made in this sacred name, tends to 
diminish the respect with which it ought always to 
be invested. 

The question of materialism itself, however,''as a 
point of abstract discussion, has of late excited con- 
siderable attention; and I shall offer a few remarks 
upon its general merits. In entering on the subject, it 
is proper to take a view of the nature and extent of 
the point in dispute, and of the real effect of our de- 
cision upon it. The question then is, Whether the 
substance of which the thinking principle is composed 
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be matter or spirit? And the effect of our decision, 
let it be observed, is not to alter the nature of that 
substance^ whatever it is,' but merely to adopt an 
opinion consonant with, or adverse to, a fact in nature 
over which we have no control. Mind, with all its 
faculties and functions, has existed since the creation, 
and will exist until the human race becomes extinct, 
and no opinion of man concerning the cause .of its 
phenomena, can have the least influence over that 
cause itself. The mind is invested, by nature, with 
all its properties; and these it will possess, and man- 
ifest and maintain, let men think, and speak, and write, 
what they will, concerning its substance. If the Au- 
thor of Nature has invested the mind with the quality 
of endless existence, it will, to a certainty, flourish in 
immortal youth, in spite of every appearance of pre- 
mature decay. If, on the other hand, be has limited 
its existence to this passing scene, and decreed that 
it shall perish forever when the animating principle 
passes from the body, then all our conjectures, argu- 
ments, discussions, and assertions, respecting its im- 
mortality, will not add one day to its existence. The 
opinions of man, therefore, concerning the substance 
of the mind, can have no influence whatever in chang- 
ing or modifying that substance itself ; and if so, as 
little can these opinions undermine the constitution 
of the mind, or Its relations to time and eternity, on 
which, as their foundations, morality and religion 
must, and do rest as on an immutable basis. Accord- 
ing to Phrenology, morality and natural religion orig- 
inate in, and emanate from, the primitive constitution 
of the mental powers themselves. Innumerable ob« 
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servations have proved, that faculties and organs of 
Benevolence, Hope, Veneration, Justice, and Re- 
flection, exist. Now, our believing that the mind will 
die with the body will not pluck these sentiments and 
powers from the soul ; nor will our believing the 
mind to be immortal, implant a single one more of 
them in our constitution. They would all remain the 
same in function and constitution, and render virtue 
amiable, and vice odious, although we should believe 
the mind to be made of dust, just as they would do, 
were we to believe the mind to be a more immediate 
emanation from the Deity himself. 

In short, this question of materialism is one of the 
most vain, trivial, and uninteresting that ever engaged 
the human intellect ; and nothing can be more unphi- 
losophical, and more truly detrimental to the interests 
of morality and religion, than the unfounded clamor, 
or cant shall I call it, which has been poured forth 
froip the periodical journals about the dangers attend- 
ing it. A manly intellect, instead of bowing before 
prejudice, would dissipate it, by showing that the 
question is altogether an illusion, and that, adopt what 
opinion we will, concerning the substance of the mind, 
every attribute belonging to it must remain unaltered 
and unimpeached. 

But not to slop in our investigation till we have 
reached the goal, we may inquire, whether it be pos- 
sible to discover the substance of which the mind is 
composed, and to determine whether it be material or 
immaterial ? The first step in this investigation is to 
ascertain what means we possess of arriving at a 
knowledge of the essence of the mind. All our 
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knowledge must be derived either from consciousness 
or observation. Now, by reflecting on what we feel, 
we discover nothing concerning the natgre or essence 
of the thinking being. We do not feel a spiritual sub- 
stance stirring within us, and elaborating sentiment and 
thought ; and neither do we feel sl material substance 
producing these effects. We are conscious of feel- 
ings and emotions, of friendships and attachments, of 
high conceptions an^ glorious thoughts ; but whether 
these originate from matter or spirit ; whether the 
first embryo substance of reflection dwelt lowly in the 
dust, or soared a pure ethereal essence amid the re- 
gions of boundless spape, before it was constituted a 
part of us ; whether God, in creating man, was pleas- 
ed to invest his material organs with the property of 
thought, or to infuse into him a portion of immaterial 
fire ; — on all these points consciousness gives us no 
information. A great deal of popular delusion, in- 
deed, has been kepi alive on this point, by the fact be- 
ing overlooked, that we are not conscious of the opera- 
tions of the brain. Men in general, because they 
are sensible only of thought and feeling, and not of 
the movements of any material organ performing these 
acts of the mind, imagine that it is necessarily an im- 
material substance which is thinking and feeling within 
them ; but they are equally unconscious of the con- 
traction and relaxation of the muscles; and they might 
as well imagine that the legs and arms are moved, not 
by material organs, but by the direct impulse of spirit, 
as entertain the supposition in question. In short, the 
truly philosophical conclusion is, that, by means of 
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consciousness^ we are unable to discover of what sub* 
stance the thinking' principle is composed. 

Does observation J then, throw a stronger and stead- 
ier light upon this long-agitated question ? The mental 
organs, while in health, and in the natural state in which 
their functions are most perfectly performed, are com- 
pletely hid from inspection. No eye can penetrate 
the integuments of the head, and the tables of the 
skull, and the dura mater, and th^ pia mater ^ to obtain 
a view of the operations performed in the brain, while 
the thoughts run high, and the sentiments swell with 
emotion ; and when external injury or disease removes 
these coverings, the mind does not then disport in all 
the vigor of its healthy action. Besides, even when 
all these external obstacles to inspection are removed, 
still it is only the surface of the convolutions which is 
perceived ; and the soul may be enthroned in the long 
fibres which extend from the surface to the medulla 
oblongata^ and thought may be elaborated there, and 
still evade detection ; or thought may be a process al- 
together beyond the cognizance of any of our senses. 
It may be said, however, that death will solve the 
question, and. allow the whole secrets of the soul to 
be disclosed ; but, alas ! when the pulse has ceased 
to beat and the lungs to play, the brain presents 
nothing to our contemplation, but an inert mass, of a 
soft and fibrous texture, in which no thought can be 
discerned, no sentiment perceived, and no spirit or 
immaterial substance can be traced ; so that from in- 
specting it, even imagination receives no food for con- 
jecture, as to the presence or absence of an immate- 
rial guest, whlie life and health animated its folds. 
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Observation, therefore, reveals as little in regard to 
the siibstance of the mind as does reflection on cod- 
sciousness; and as no other modes of arriving at certain 
knowledge are open to man, the solution of the ques- 
tion appears to be placed completely beyond hisjT^^^r "^^ 
readh. In short, to use an observation of Dr. SpubsJ- 
HEiM, Nature has given man facuhies fitted to observe 
phenomena as they at present exist, and the relations 
subsisting between them; but has denied to him the 
powers fitted to discover, as a matter of direct per- 
ception, either the beginning or the end, or the essence . 
of anything under the sun; and we may amuse our 
imaginations with conjectures, but will never arrive 
at truth, when we stray into these interdicted regions. 

The solution of the question, therefore, is not only 
unimportant, but it is impossible; and this leads me 
to observe, that no idea can be more erroneous than 
that which supposes the dignity and future destiny of 
man, as an immortal being, to depend, of necessity, 
on the substance of which he is made. 

Let us allow to the materialists, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the brain is the mind, and that medullary 
matter thinks, — what then.? If in fact it does so, i| 
must be the best possible substance for thinking, just 
because the Creator selected it for the purpose, 
and endowed it with this property. In this argument 
the religious constantly forget that the same omnipo- 
tent hand made the brain that created the mind and 
the universe kself, and that, in tbe dedication of every 
cerebral convolution to its objects, be they thinking 
or any other process, the Divine' Wisdom is as cer- 
tainly exercised, as in impressing motion on the plan- 
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ets, or infusing light and heat into the sun. If, there- 
fore, de factOj God has made the brain to think, we 
may rest assured that it is exquisitely and perfectly 
adapted for this purpose, and that His objects in cre- 
ating man will not be defeated on account of His hav- 
ing chosen a torong substance^ out of which to con- 
stitute the thinking principle. But what are His 
objects in creating man? This brings us to the jet 
of the question at once. Some authors make materi- 
alism the foundation of atheism, and wish us to believe 
that the best evidence of the Divine intetition in cre- 
ating the human soul, is to be found in discovering 
the substance of which it is made; and they insinuate, 
that if it is constitued by a very refined and dignified 
material, it is intended for magnificent destinies; 
while, if it is composed of a rude and vulgar stuff, it 
must be intended to live only in this lower world. 
Here, however, sense and logic equally fail them; for 
no principle in Philosophy is more certain than that, 
from a knowledge of the mere substance of anything, 
toe cannot infer for what ends it is fitted. Exhibit to 
a iiuman being every variety of imaginable essence, 
and if you allow him to know no more of its proper- 
ties than he can discover from examining its ulthnate 
elements, he will be utterly incapable of telling whether 
it is calculated to endure for a day, or to last to eter- 
nity. The materialist, therefore, is not entitled, even 
from the supposed admission that medullary matter 
thinks, to conclude that the human being cannot be 
immortal and responsible. The true way of discov- 
ering for what end man has been created, is to look 
to the qualities with which he has been endowed, 
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trusting that the substance of which he is composed 
is perfectly suited to the objects of his creation. 
Now, when we inquire into the qualities, we find the 
thinking principle in him to differ, not only in degree^ 
but in kind^ from that of the lower animals. The 
latter have no faculty of Justice, to indicate to them 
that the unrestrained manifestation of Destructiveness 
or Acquisitiveness is wrong; they have no sentiment 
of Veneration, to prompt them to seek a God, whom 
they may adore; they have no faculty of Hope, point- 
ing out futurity as an object of ceaseless anxiety and 
€bntemplation, and leading^ them to desire a life be- 
yond the grave; and, indeed, the convolutions of the 
brain, which in man constitute the organs of these 
sentiments, do not exist in the lower animals. Those 
organs, also, whiph in man serve to manifest the fac- 
ulties of Reflection, are, in the lower animals, emi- 
nently deficient, and their understanding, in exact 
correspondence with this fact, is so limited as to be 
satisfied with little knowledge, and to be insensible 
to the comprehensive design and glories of creation. 
Man, then, being endowed with qualities which are 
denied to the lower creatures, we are entitled, by a 
legitimate exercise of rc^ecfion— the subject being 
beyond the region of the external senses — to conclude, 
on principles truly philosophic, that he is designed 
for another and a higher destiny than is to be allotted 
to thejD, whatever be the esnnce of his mjnd. 
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Objection. — The idea of ascribing different facul- 
ties to different parts of the brain is not new. Many 
authors did so before Dr. Gall; but their systems 
have fallen into disrepute, which proves that the doc- 
trine is not true. 

dnswer. — Dr. Gall himself has called the atten- 
tion of philosophers to the fact, that the idea alluded 
to is very old; he has given a history of previous 
opinions concerning the functions of the brain; and 
shown, that different functions have been attributed 
to different parts of it for centuries past, while he 
has assigned reasons for these ideas falHng into 
oblivion. Dr. Spurzheim, in his works, does the 
same; and, in the Phrenological Journal, No. YII. 
Art. 8. * An Historical Notice of early Opinions 
concerning the Brain ' is given, accompanied with a 
plate of the head, showing it marked out into different 
organs in 1562. The difference, however, between 
the mode of proceeding of prior authors and that of 
Dr. Gall, is so great, that different results are ac- 
counted for. Former speculators assigned to certain 
mental faculties local situations in the brain, on ac- 
count of the supposed aptitude of the place to the 
faculty. Common sense, for exaftiple, was placed 
in the forehead, because it was near the eyes and 
nose; while memory was lodged in the cerebellum, 
because it lay, like a store-house, behind, fitted ta 
receive and accommodate all kinds of knowledge, till 
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required to be brought forth for us. This was not 
philosophy. It was the human imagination construct- 
ing man, instead of the understanding observing how 
the Creator had constituted him. Dr. Gall acted 
on different principles. He did not assume any 
mental faculties, and neither did he assign them hab- 
itations in the brain according to his fancy. On the 
contrary, he observed firsts The manifestations of 
mental talents and dispositions; and, secondly, The 
form of brain which accompanied each of these when 
strong, and weak. He simply reported what Nature 
had done. There is the same difTeriBnce between 
his method of proceeding and that of prior authors, 
as between that of Des Cartes and Newton; and 
hence it is equally intelligible, why he should be 
successful in discovering truth, while they invented 
only ingenious errors. 

Objection. — It is ridiculous to suppose that the 
mind has thirty-five faculties? why not fifty-five? or 
an hundred and five? Besides, the phrenologists 
have been continually altering the number. 

Answer. — As well may it be said to be absurd, 
that we should possess exactly five senses: why not 
ten, or fifteen? The phrenologists deny all respon- 
sibility for the number of the faculties. They admit 
neither fewer, nor a greater number, than they find 
manifested in nature. Besides, authors on mental 
philosophy admit as many, and some more, faculties 
than the phrenologists. Lord Kaimes, for example, 
admits twenty of the phrenological facuhies; while 

Mr. DuGALD Stewart, in his System, ascribes 
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more faculties to the mind than are enumerated in the 
phrenological works. The increase of the number of 
the phrenological faculties is easily accounted for. 
It has invariably been stated, that the functions of 
certain portions of the brain remain to be discovered, 
and, in proportion as this discovery proceeds, the list 
of mental powers will necessarily be augmented. 

Objection. — ^ On opening the skull, and examining 
the brain towards the surface, where the organs are 
said to be situated, it seems to require no small share 
of creative fancy, to see any thing more than a num- 
ber of almost similai* convolutions, all composed of 
cineritious and medullary substance, very nearly in 
the same proportions, and all exhibiting as little differ-- 
ence in their form and structure as the convolutions 
of the intestine.' ' No phrenologist has ever yet ob- 
served the supposed lines of distinction between 
them; and no phrenologist, therefore, has ventured, 
in the course of his dissections, to divide a hemi- 
sphere of the brain accurately into any such number 
of well marked and specific organs.' 

This objection was urged by the late Dr. John 
Barclay, and is answerecl at full length by Dr. A. 
Combe, in the Phrenological Transactions. A sum- 
mary only of his observations can be introduced here. 
First, Although the objection were literally true, it is 
not relevant; because, it is an admitted principle of 
physiology, that the form and structure of an organ is 
not sufficient to convey an idea of its functions r no 
man who saw an eye, an ear, or a nostril, for the first 
time, (supposing it were possible for a man to be so 
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situated) could, merely by looking at it, iBfer its uses. 
The most expert anatomist bad looked frequently and 
long upon a bundle of nervous fibres, inclosed in a 
common' sbeath, without discovering that one set of 
ifaem was the organ of voluntary motion, and another 
that of feeling;* on the contrary, from their similarity 
of appearance, these nerves had, for ages, been 
regarded as possessing similar functions. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. C. Bell and Magendie have demonstra- 
ted, by experiment, that they possess the distinct 
functions of feeling and motion. Mr. Bell has, 
more recently, proved, that another nerve, the use of 
which nobody had conjectured from its structure, 
serves to convey to the brain, intimation of the state 
of the muscles; so that there is now evidence of the 
muscular system being supplied with three distinct 
sets of nerves, having separate functions, which was 
never conjectured from appearances. It may there- 
fore competently be proved, by observation, that 
different parts of the brain have distinct functions, 
although it were true that no difference of structure 
could be perceived. 

But, idhf^ It is not the fact that difference of ap- 
pearance is not discoverable. It is easy to distin- 
guish the anterior, the middle, and posterior lobes of 
the human brain from each other; and, were they 
shown separately to a skilful phrenological anatomist, 
he would never take one for the other. The mental 
manifestations are so different, according as one or 
other of these lobes predominate in si^e, that there 
is even in this case ample room for establishing the 
fundamental proposition, that diierent faculties are 
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coDDected with different parts of the brain. Farther; 
many of the organs differ so decidedly in appearance, 
that they could be pointed out by it aloue. Dr. 
Spurzheim says, that he ' should never confound 
the organ of ' nSimcUiveneas with that of Philoprogen" 
itivtnas; or PhiloprogenUivtness with that of Secre^ 
iiveness; or the organ of the desire to acquire with 
that o( Benevolence or Veneration;' and, after having 
seen Dr. Spurzheim 's dissections of the brain, I 
bear my humble testimony to the truth of this asser- 
tion. Even an ordinary observer, who takes a few 
good casts of the brain in his hand, may satisfy him- 
self that the anterior lobe, for example, uniformly 
presents convolutions different in appearance, direc- 
tion, and size from those of the middle lobe; while the 
latter, towards the coronal surface, uniformly presents 
convolutions differing in [appearance and direction 
from those of the posterior lobe; and, above all, the 
cerebellum, or organ of AmativenesSy is not only 
widely different in structure, but is separated by a 
strong membrane from all other organs, and can never 
be mistaken for any of them. Difference of appear- 
ance, therefore, being absolutely demonstrable, there 
is much better reason on the side of the Phrenologists 
for presuming difference of function, than on that of 
the opponents for maintaining unity of function. 

3dZy, It is admitted that the organs are not perceiv- 
ed to be separated in the brain by strong lines of 
demarcation; but those persons who have either seen 
Dr. Spurzheim dissect the brain, or have attended 
minutely to it^ impressions on the skull, will support 
me in testifying, that the forms of the organs are dis- 
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tiQguishable, and that the mapping out is founded iB 
nature. To bring this to the test, the observer has 
only to compare the appearance of particular organs 
in a state of large development, the surrounding 
Cleans being small, with the appearance vi^hen panic* 
ular organs are small, and the neighboring ones are 
large. The form is then distinctly visible. 

Objection, — All parts of the brain have been injur- 
ed or destroyed, without the mental faculties being 
affected. 

tSfiswer, — The assertion is denied: there is no 
philosophical evidence for it. The subject is dis- 
cussed at length by Dr. A. Combe, in the Phreno- 
logical Transactions, and in the ' System of Phrenol- 
ogy.' The objection is now generally abandoned 
by persons who have considered the cases, with the 
answers to them. 

Objection, — The world has gone on well enough 
with the philosophy of mind it already possesses, 
which, besides, is consecrated by great and venera- 
ble names, — while Phrenology has neither symmetry 
of structure, beauty of arrangement,''nor the suffrages 
of the learned to recommend it. Its votaries are all 
third-rate men — persons without scientific or philo- 
sophical reputations. They are not entitled, there- 
fore, to challenge the regard of those who have 
higher studies to occupy their attention. They com- 
plain that only ridicule and abuse are directed against 
them, and that no one ventures to challenge their 
principles or refute their facts; but they do not yet 
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Stand high enough in public esteem to give them a 
right to expect any other treatment. 

•Answer. — The world has not gone on well enough 
without phrenology . A fierce and universal conflict 
of opinions is maintained on many important subjects 
connected with mind, which cannot be satisfactorilj 
settled till, the true philosophy of man shall be discov- 
ered and understood. Education and social institu- 
tions also, rest in many respects on imperfect founda- 
tions; and, at the present moment, mankind require 
nothing more urgently than a sound, practical, and ra- 
tional system of mental philosophy. Moreover, phre- 
nology being a new science, it follows that men who 
possess reputation in physiology or mental philoso- 
phy would appear to lose rather than gain renown, were 
they to confess their present ignorance of the functions 
of the brain and tlie philosophy of mind, which is a 
necessary prelude to their adoption of phrenology; and 
the subject does not lie directly in the department of 
other scientific men. In this manner it happens, oddly 
enough, that those who are most directly called upon 
by their situation to examine the science, are precisely 
those to whom its triumph would prove most humili- 
ating« Locke humorously observes on a similar 
occasion, ' Would it not be an insufferable thing for 
a learned professor, and that which his scarlet would 
blush at, to have his authority, of forty years standing, 
wrought out of bard rpck, Greek and Latin, with no 
small expense of time and candle, and confirmed by 
general tradition and a reverend beard, in an in- 
stant overturned by an upstart novelist? Can any 
OQe expect that he should be made to confess, that 
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what he taught his scholars thirty years ago was all \ 
error and mistake, and that he sold them hard words v 
at a very dear rate ? What probabilities, I say, are 
sufficient to prevail in such a case ? And who ever, 
by the most cogent argument, will be prevailed with 
to disrobe himself at once of all his old opinions and 
pretences to knowledge and learning, which with hard 
study he hath all his time been laboring for, and turn 
himself out stark-naked in quest of fresh notions ? AH 
the arguments that can be used will be as little able to / 
prevail as the wind did with the traveller to part withy 
his cloak, which he held only the faster. ' * Human 
nature is the same now as in the days of Locke. 

There is, however, another answer to the present 
objection. Some individuals are born princes, dukes, 
or even field-marshals ; but I am not aware that it has 
yet been announced that any lady was delivered of a 
child of genius, or an infant of established reputation. 
These titles must be gained by the display of qualities 
which merit them ; but if an Individual quit the beat- 
en track pursued by the philosophers of the day, and 
introduce any discovery, although equally stupendous, 
and new, his reputation is necessarily involved in its 
merits ? Harvey was not a great man before he dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood, but became such 
in consequence of having done so. What was Shak- 
speare before the n^agnificence of his genius was 
justly appreciated? The author of Kenil worth rep- 
resents him attending as an humble and comparatively 
obscure suitor at the court of Queen Elizabeth, and 

♦Bookiv. c. 20, sect. 11. 
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receiving n mark of favor in an *Ah! Will Shaks- 
peare, are you there ? * And he most appropriately 
remarks, that here the immortal paid homage to the 
mortal. Who would now exchange the greatness of 
Shaespeare for the splendor of the proudest lord 
that bowed before the Maiden Queen ? Or, let us 
imagine Galileo, such as he was in reality, a feeble 
old man, humble in rank, destitute of political influ- 
ence, unprotected by the countenance or alliance of 
the great, poor, in short, in every thing except the 
splended gifts of a profound, original, and compre- 
hensive genius — and conceive him placed at the bar 
of the Roman pontiff, and the seven cardinals, men 
terrible in power, invested with authority to torture and 
kill in this world, and, as was then believed, to damn 
through eternity; men magnificent in wealth, and arro- 
gant in the imaginary possession of all the wisdom of 
their age — and let us say who was then great in re- 
putation — Galileo or his judges? But who is now 
the idol of posterity — the old man or his persecutors? 
The case will be the same with Gall. If his dis- 
coveries of the functions of the brain, and of the phi- 
losophy of the mind, stand the test of examination, 
atid prove to be a correct interpretation of nature, 
they will surpass, in substantial importance to mankind, 
the discoveries even of Harvey, Newton, and Gal- 
ileo; and this age will in consequence be rendered 
more illustrious by the introduction of phrenology, 
than by the victories of Bonaparte or Wellington. 
Finally, the assertion that no men of note have em- 
braced phrenology, is not supported by fact. The 
lists of the members of the Phrenological Societies 
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of Paris, London, Edinburgh, and various towns in 
the United States, furnish a refutation of the charge. 
Besides, the writings of the phrenologists will bear a 
comparison in point of skill, extent of information, 
correctness of logic, and profundity of thought, with 
those of the most eminent of their opponents. 

Objection* — All the disciples of phrenology are 
persons ignorant of anatomy and physiology. They 
delude lawyers, divines, and merchants, who know 
nothing about the brain; but all medical men, and es- 
pecially teachers of anatomy, are so well aware of the 
fallacy of their doctrines, that no impression is made 
on them. They laugh at the discoveries, as dreams. 

Answer, — This objection, like many others, is 
remarkable more for boldness than truth. For my 
own part, before adopting phrenology, I saw Dr. 
Barclay and other anatomical professors dissect 
the brain repeatedly and heard them declare its func- 
tions to be an enigma, and acknowledge that their 
whole information concerning it consisted of ' names 
without meaning.' It is acknowleged, in No. 94 of 
the Edinburgh Review, p. 447, that the functions of 
the brain are unknown to anatomists, and that their 
mode of dissecting it is absurd. The circumstance, 
therefore, puts the whole faculty, who have not studied 
phrenologically, completely out of the field as authori- 
ties. The /acf, however, is the very reverse of what 
is here stated. Drs. Gall and Spurzheim are now 
pretty generally admitted to have been admirable anat- 
omists of the brain, even by those who disavow their 
physiology; Dr. Vimont of Paris is a first-rate com- 
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parative anatomist; and in the lists of the Phrenological 
Societies, there are doctors in medicine and surgeons^ 
in a proportion considerably larger than that of the 
medical profession to society in general. The leading 
medical journals also have adopted phrenology as true. 

Objection. — ' It is inconceivable, that, after the 
discovery was made, there should be any body who 
could pretend to doubt of its reality. The means of 
verifying it, one would think, must have been such 
as not to leave a pretext for the slightest hesitation; 
and the fact that, after twenty years' preaching in its 
favor, it is far more generally rejected than believed, 
might seem to afford pretty conclusive evidence 
against the possibility of its truth.' 

•Answer. — Mr. Playfair, in his ' Dissertation/ 
prefixed to the Supplement of the Encyclopsedia Bri- 
tannica, observes, — ' It must not be supposed that so 
great a revolution in science as that which was made 
by the new analysis, (by Newton,) could be brought 
about entirely without opposition, as in every society 
there are some who think themselves interested to 
maintain things in the condition wherein they have 
found them. The considerations are indeed suffi- 
ciently obvious, which, in the moral and political 
world, tend to produce this effect, and to give a sta- 
bility to human institutions often so little proportionate 
to their real value, or to their general utility. Even 
in matters purely intellectual, and in which the abstract 
truths of arithmetic and geometry seem alone coticern- 
ed, the prejudices, the selfishness, or the vanity of 
those wlio pursue them, not unfrequently combine to 
rei'ist improvement and often engage no inconsiderable 
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degree of talent ia drawing back, instead of pushing 
forward, the machine of science. The introduction 
of methods entirely new must often change the relative 
place of the men engaged in scientific pursuits, and 
must oblige many, after descending from the stations 
they formerly occupied, to take a lower position in the 
scale of intellectual improvement. The enmity of such 
men, if they be not animated by a spirit of real candor 
and the love of truth, is likely to be directed against 
methods by which their vanity is mortified and their 
importance lessened.' — Dissertations^ Part II. p. 27. 
Mr. Playpair, again, speaking of the discoveries 
of Newton in regard to the composition of light, says, 
* But all were not equally candid with the Dutch phi- 
losopher, (Huygens,) and thodgh the discovery now 
communicated had every thing to recommend it which 
can arise from what is great, new, and singular; though 
it was not a theory or system of opinions, but the gen- 
eralization of facts made known by experiments; and 
though it was brought forward in a most simple and 
unpretending form,— a host of enemies appeared , each 
eager to obtain the unfortunate pre-eminence of being 
the first to attack conclusions which the unanimous 
voice of posterity was to confirm. ' — p. 66. ^ Among 
them, one of the first was Father Pardies, who wrote 
against the experiments, and what he was pleased to 
call the hypothesis of Newton. A satisfactory and 
calm reply convinced him of his mistake, which he 
had the candor very readily to acknowledge. A 
countryman of his, Mariotte, was more difficult to 
be reconciled, and, though very conversant with ex- 
periments, appears never to have succeeded in repeat- 
ing the experiment of Newton. — lb. p. 57. 
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These observations are compleiely applicable to the 
case of phrenology. The discovery is new, important, 
and widely at variance with the prevailing opinions of 
the present generation; and its reception and progress 
have been precisely such as any sensible person, ac- 
quainted with the history of science, would have anti- 
cipated. ' The discoverer of the circulation of the | 
blood, says the Edinburgh Review,* — ' a discovery -^j 
which, if measured by its consequences on physiology ^ ^ 
and medicine, was the greatest ever made since physic ^ 
was cultivated, suffers no diminution of his reputatioQ f 
in our day, from the incredulity with which his doc- ^ 
trine was received by some, the effrontery with which 
it was claimed by others, or the knavery with which it 
was attributed to former physiologists, by those who 
could not deny, and would not praise it. The very s. < 
names of these envious and dishonest enemies of Har- „^ ^ 
VEY are scarcely remembered; and the honor of this ^^^ 
great discovery now rests, beyond all dispute, with the ' ^ | 
great philosopher who made it.' Posterity will pass 

a similar judgment on Dr. Gall and his opponents. 

t I 

• i 
- 1 

ON DIFFERENT CLASSIFICATIONS AND NUMERA- '-\i 

TIONS OF THE ORGANS. 



The organs are arranged and numbered in this 
work, according to the order adopted In Dr. Spurz- 



* No. XCIV. p. 76. The article qaoted in the text is < On the 
NenrooB SjsteQi;* and the names of Dn. Gaul and SpxrazHXiJC 
are not mentioned in it, from beginning to end. The author ther^ 
five exemplifies the injustice he so eloqaently condemaa. 
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heim's Outliqes of Phrenology, published in 1827. 
The principle of that arrangement was, as far as pos- 
sible, philosophical. The organs common to man 
and the lower animals come first, beginning with the 
lowest, and ascending. The organs of the moral sen- 
timents are next treated of; and, lastly, the organs of 
intellect. The abrupt transition from the organ of 
Cautiousness to that of Benevolence, arises from the 
latter being found in the brains of the lower animals, 
and belonging to the class common to them and man; 
whereas the convolutions which constitute the whole 
intermediate organs, or those of the sentiments proper 
toman, viz. Veneration, Hope,- Ideality, and Con- 
scientiousness, are not observed in the brutes. This 
arrangement is founded on the anatomy of the brain. 
The organs classed together are evidently connected 
in structure. It was the demonstration of this fact by 
Dr. Spurzheim, in his visit to Edinburgh in 1828, 
that induced me to adopt his alterations; for, in the 
previous editions of this work, I followed his classi- 
fication of 1815. The arrangement is not yet repre-* 
sented as perfect, but only as improved. 

Dr. Gall appears not to adopt any philosophical 
principle in his arrangement of the organs; but it is 
proper that his order should be known; and it is 
given below. For the accommodation of persons 
who possess busts, marked according to the previous 
classification, it also is subjoined. 

17* 
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Barnes and Orders of the Organs adopted by Dr^ 

Gall. 



No. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



French. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



ik 



Instinct de la ge- 
neration. 

Amour de la pro- 
g^niture. 

Attachement 
amiti^. 

Instinct de la de- 
fense de sol- 
meme et de sa 
propri^te. 

Instinct carnas- 
sier. 

Ruse, finesse, sa- 
voir-faire. 

Sentiment de la 
propri^t^. 

Orgueil, fierte, 
hauteur. 

Vanit^, ambition, 
amour de la 
gloire. 



German. 



Zeugungstrieb. 



Jungenliebe 
Einderliebe. 



Muth, Raufsinn. 



English 
Names giveA by 
Dr. Spurzheim. 



AmativenesB. 



Philoprogeni- 
tiveness. 

Adhesiveness. 



Combativeness. 



Wurgsinn. 



Destructive- 
ness. 



List, Schlauheit, S^cretiveness. 
Klugheit. 



Eigenthumsinn. 



Stolz, Hochmuth, 
Herschsucht. 

Eitelkeit, Ruhm- 
sucht, Ehrgeitz. 



Acquisitiveness. 



Self-Esteem* 



Love of Appro- 
bation. 



NaMtaaaaaMMMMM 



mmmm 



CLASSIFICATION. 
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No. 



10. 



French. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



Circonspection, 
pr^voyance. 



M^ moire des cho 
ses, m^moire, 
des faits sens 
des chose, ^du- 
cabilit^ perfec- 
tibility. 

Sens des locali 
t^s, sens des 
rapports de P- 
espace. 

M^moire des per- 



sonnes. 



sens 



15. 



16. 



17. 



des personnes. 

Sens des mots, 
sens des noms, 
memoii:a des 
mots, ra^ moire 
verbale. 

Sens de langage 
de parole, talent 
de la philologie, 
&c. 

Sens des rapports 
des coulers, 
talents de la 
peinture. 

Sens des rapports 
des tons, talent 
de la mixsique. 



German. 



Behutsamkeit, 
Vorsicht, Vor- 
sichtigkeit. 

Sachgedoechtniss, 
Erziehungs-Foe- 
higkeit. 



Ortsinn, Raum- 
sinn. 



Personen-sinn. 



Wort-GedcBch- 
niss. 



Sprach-For- 
schungs-Einn. 



Farben-sinn. 



English 

Names given bj 

Dr. Spurzheih, 



Cautiousness. 



Eventuality. 



Locality. 



Form. 



Language. 



Ton-sinn. 



MMMMaHHMi 



Held by Dr. 

SpURZHEIMtO 

be included in 
the last organ. 

Coloring.' 



Tune. 
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CLASSIFICATION* 



No. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 

23. 
24. 



French. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



Sens des rapports 
des nombres. 

Sens de ra^chan- 
ique, sens de 
construction, ta- 
lent de I'archi- 
tecture. 

Sagacity compara- 
tive. 

Esprit metaphys- 
ique, profondeur 
d'esprit 

I 

Esprit caustique 
esprit de sail lie. 

Talent po^tique. 

Bont^ bienveil- 
lance, douceur, 
compassion, &.c. 

Faculty d'imiter, 
mimique. 

Sentiment relig- 
ieux. 

Permet^ con- 
stance perseve- 
rance. 



German. 



English 

Names giy&ihj 

Dr. Spubzheim. 



Kunst-sinn, Bau- 
sinn. 



Verffleichender- 
scnarfsinn. 

Metaphysischer- 
Tiefsinn. 



Witz. 



Dichter-Geist. 

GutmcBthigkeit, 
Mitleiden, &c. 



Namber. 

Constructive- 
ness. 



Comparison. 
Causality. 

Wit. 

Ideality. 
Benevolence. 



Imitation. 



Veneration. 



Firmness. 



Dr. Gall has marked as nnaacertained several organs admitted 
by otberPbrenologlBts. 
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J^ames and Orders of the Organs, according to the 
Classification in the previous Editions of this 
Work. 

Order I.— FEELINGS. 

Genus T. — ^Propejjsities. 

1. Amativeness. 6. Destructiveness. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness. Alimentiveness. 

3. Concentrativeness. 7. Secretiveness. 

4. Adhesiveness. 8. Acquisitiveness. 

5. Combativeness. . 9. Constructiveness. 

Genus 11. — Sentiments. 
1. Sentiments common to Man and the lower Animals, 

10. Self-Esteem. 12. Cautiousness. 

11. Love of Approbation. 13. Benevolence. 

2. Sentim/tnts proper to Man. 

14. Veneration. 18. Wonder. 

15. Firmness. 19. Ideality. 

16. Conscientiousness. 20. Wit or Mirthfulness. 

17. Hope. 21. Imitation. 

Order II.— INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Genua I. — External Senses. 

Feeling or Touch. Hearing. 

Taste. Sight 

SmeA. 
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Genus II. — ^Perceptive Faculties. 

22. Individuality. 28. Number. 

23. Form. 29. Order. 

24. Size. 30. Eventuality. 

25. Weight or Resistance. 31. Time. 

26. Coloring. 32. Tune. 

27. Locality. 33. Language. 

Genus III. — Reflecting Faculties. 
34. Comparison. 35. Causality. 



1 
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DESCRIPTION OF CRANIOMETER# 

Figure 1st represents a pair of Callipers. The 
numerals on the scale represent the.width from point 
to point, when they are open. They are useful for 
ascertaining the general size of the head, as mentioned 
on p. 162. The legs are sometimes made to unscrew 
at AA, and fitted with hinges at BB, and the instru- 
ment can then be put into a small case, and carried 
in the pocket. The ball C is for inserting into the 
orifice of the ear, in taking measurements from it to 
different points of the head. 

Figure 2d represents a Craniometer, invented by 
Mr. Robert Ellis and Mr. William Gray, and 
approved of, in its present form by the Phrenological 
Society. The object of it is to measure the length 
from the medulla oblongata^ or top of the spinal 
marrow, where each organ originates, to the point 
where it reaches the surface of the brain. The rods 
BB are moveable, and the balls (made of ivory or 
brass,) on the inner ends of them, go into the exter- 
nal opening of the ear. The point A is the middle 
of the axis which would be formed by the prolonga- 
tion of these rods; and it coincides, not exactly, but 
pretty nearly with the middle of the medulla oblon- 
gata. The rods must be inserted to equal depths 
into the ears, otherwise the centre A would not coin- 
cide with the middle of the axis in. the bead. The 
roads are graduated, to secure accuracy in this 
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respect. C, C, C, is an exact semicircle (made of 
steel or double plates of tin,) of which A is the cen- 
tre. DE is an index, intended to measure dis- 
tances from A. To construct it accurately, make 
the end D touch A, and the other end coincide with 
every part of the circumference of the semicircle. 
When drawn out, the end E rises as far above the 
circumference as the end D recedes from the point 
A. The index is graduated, beginning at the top, 
and the lengths are read off as they appear on the 
projecting part. 

Figure 3d represents the craniometer applied. 
The semicircle moves backwards and forwards on 
the axis, B, B, and the index may be moved from 
right to left along the circumference. To keep the 
index always pointing to A, it is made to shde in a 
piece of w^ood F, Figure 4, the sides of a groove of 
which form a segment of a circle, coinciding with, 
and applied to, the circumference of the semicircle. 

This instrument measures only the length of the 
organs. Their breadth is judged of by their expan- 
sion at the surface; and the two dimensions give 
their absolute size. It has not come into general use. 

Mr. Henry Thompson has favored me with a 
drawing and relative explanation, calculated to repre- 
sent the effects of a number of the most frequent 
combinations in size in a tabular form; but the hmits 
of this work prevent me laying it before the pubhc. 
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MARSH, CAPEN, LYON, AND WEBB, 

109, Washington Strekt, Boston, 

Are now publishing, under the sanction of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, a collection of ori- 
ginal AND selected WORKS, ENTITLED, ' ThE ScHOOL 

Library.' 

The Library will embrace two series of fifty volumes 
each ; the one to be in 18mo., averaging from 2dO to 280 
pages per volume ; the other in 12mo., each volume con- 
taining from 350 to 400 pages. The former, or Juvenile 
Series y is intended for children of ten or twelve years of 
age and under; the latter for individuals of that age, and 
upwards, — in other words, for advanced scholars and their 
parents. 

The Library is to consist of recuiing, and not school, 
class, or text books ; the design being to furnish youth with 
suitable works for perusal during their leisure hours ; works 
that will interest, as well as instruct them, and of such a 
character that they will turn to them with pleasure, when 
it is desirable to unbend from the studies of the school 
room. 

The plan will embrace every department of Science and 
Literature, preference being given to works relating to 
our own Country, and illustrative of the history, institutions, 
manners, customs, &c., of our own people. Being intended 
for the whole community, no work of a sectarian or de- 
nominational character in religion, or of a partisan char- 
acter in politics, will be admitted. 

The aim will be to clothe the subjects discussed, in a 
popular garb, that they may prove so attractive, as to lure 



the ehild ODwards, fix his attention, and induce him, irab- 
sequently, to seek inforination from other and more re- 
condite works, which, if put into his hands at the onset, 
would alarm him, and induce a disgust for that which 
would appear dry and unintelligible, and of course, un- 
interesting. 

The intention is not to provide informatien lor %ny one 
class, to the exclusion of others, but to disseminate knowl- 
edge among all classes. The Publishers wish the children 
of the Farmer, the Merchant, the Manufacturer, the Me- 
chanic, the Laborer, — all to profit by the lights of science 
and literature, that they may be rendered the more virtu- 
ous and happy, and become more useful to themselves, to 
vne another, to the community, and mankind at large. 
To accomplish this desirable end, the Library will em- 
brace so wide a range of »ibjects, that every child may 
find something which will prove useful and profitable to 
him, whatever his situation, circumstances, or pursuits, in 
ttflerlife may be. 

The project is one of great extent, and vast importance; 
and, if properly carried out, must become of inestimable 
^alue to the young. Whether the anticipations of the 
Publishers, with regard to it, will be verified, time must 
determine ; but from the intellectual and moral, theoretical 
and practical character of those who have engaged to aid 
in the undertaking, they have good grounds for presuming 
that much will be accomplished, and that by their united 
efiorts many obstacles, now existing to the mental, moral, 
'and physical improvement of youth, will be removed, or at 
ieast be rendered more easily surmountable. 

Among the individuals already engaged as writers for 
one or both Series, may be mentioned-^die Hon. Judge 
Story, Jared Sparks, Esq., Washington Irving, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. Way land. Professor Benjamin SilHman, Professor Den- 
«iison Olmsted, Professor Alonzo Potter, Hon. Judge Buel, 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow, Dr. Robley Dunglison, Dr. Elisha 
Bartlett, Rev. Charles W. Upham, Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
ivood. Rev. Royal Robbins, Rev. Warren Burton, Ar- 
4hur J. Stansbury, Esq., E. C. Wines, Esq., Robert Ran- 
loul, Jr., Esq., Professor Tncker, and Profeasor ELlton. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Mrs. Emma C. 
€lmbury, Mns. A. H. Lmooln Phelps, Miss E. Robbia9» 



Miss £. P. Peabody, Miss Mary E. Lee, Miss Caroline 
Sedgwick. 

No work will be admitted into the Librart, unless it be 
approved by every member of the Board of Education ; 
which Board consists of the following individuals, viz., 
His Excellency Edward Everett, Chairman, His Honor 
George Hull, Rev. Emerson Davis, Edmund Dwight, 
Esq., Rev. George Putnam, Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esq., 
Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D., Jared Sparks, Esq., Hon. 
Charles Hudson, and Hon. George N. Briggs. 

The following works, have been printed, and constilute 
tlie first ten volumes of the 12mo. series, viz. 

LIFE OF COLUMBUS, by Washington Irving, a 
new edition, (revised by the author,) including a Visit to 
Palos, and other additions, a portrait of the Great Naviga- 
tor, a Map, and several illustrative engravings. 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY, in two volumes^ 
with selections from the Dissertations and Notes of Lorh. 
Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, illustrated by numer- 
ous wood cuts, and prefaced by a Life of the Author ;, 
(with a portrait;) the whole being newly arranged and 
adapted for The School Library, by Elisha Bartlett^ 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and 
Pathological SnaJtomy in Dartmouth College. 

LIVES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, CELEBRA- 
TED IN AMERICAN HISTORY, in three vols., witb 
portraits of Robert Fulton, Sebastian Cabot, and Sir Henry 
Vane, and autographs of most of the individuals. 

Vol. I. WILL COITTAIIV 

Life of Major-oenbral John Stark, by His Excellency Edward ISverett. 
" David Brainerd, by Rev. William B. O. Peabody. 
** Robert Fulton, by James Renwicle, LL. \>..,Profemor of Natural Fk^ 

loiophy and Chemistry y in Columbia College, New York City. 
" Captain John Smith, by Geonige S. Hillard^ Esq. 

Vol. II. WILL contain 

Life of Major-general Ethan Allen, by Jared Sparks, Profeaaor of History 
in Harvard Univertity, 
** Sebastian Cabot, by Charles Hay ward, Jr., Esq. 
** Hbnrt Hudson, by Henry R. Cleveland, Esq. 

^ Major-obnbral Joseph Warren, by Alexander H. Ehreretc, LL. D. 
** Major-oenbral Israel Putnam, by O. W. B. Peabody, Bsiu 
** David Rittbnhouse, by Professor James Rjenwick, LL. D 



Vol. III. WILL coNTAisr 

Lift of William Pinkmey, by Henry Wheaton, LL. D., Author of HUtory of 
tht Northmen. 
** Bib Henbv Vane, by Rev. Charles W. Upham. 
** MAjoB-oBiVBRAL ANTHONY Waynb, by Johii ArmstroDg, Esq. 
** William Ellbby, by Edward T. Channing, Esq. 
** Majob-obnbbal Richabd Montoomeby, by John Armstrong, Esq. 

THE SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS, 
illustrating The Perfections of God in the Phenomena of 
the Year. In 4 vols. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D., 
of Ruthwell, Scotland; with important additions, and some 
modifications to adapt it to American readers, by the Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston. 

The great valne and interesting nature of these ▼olomes, to eyery 
class of individuals, wil> be seen, at once, by a perusal of the following 
Table of Contents. The work contains a paper for every day in the year. 

VOL. I.— WINTER. 

1. Sunday. — Ooodneas ofOod to hi» Rational Creatures. The Character Im- 
pressed on Nature — Compensation. Contrivance. 

COSMICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Globular Figure of the Earth. Circulation in the Atmosphere and Ocean. 
The Atmosphere. Ignis Fatuus. ii. Sunday. — General Aspect of Winter, 
Phosphorescence. Aurora Borealis. Meteoric Showers. Variety of Climates. 
Practical Eft'ect of the Commercial Spirit produced by a Variety of Climates. 
Adaptation of Organised Existences to Seasons and Climates, in. Sunday.— • 
The Omnipresence of Ood. Adaptation of Organized Existences to the Tropical 
Regions. Adaptation of Organized Existences to Temperate and Polar Climates. 
The Balance Preserved in the Animal and Vegetable Creation. Night. — Its Al- 
ternation with Day. Sleep. Dreaming, iv. Sunday. — The World a State ef 
Discipline. 

THE starry heavens. 

General Remarks. Gravitation and Inertia. The Planetary System. The 
Sun as the Source of Light and Heat. Motions of the Planets. Resisting Me- 
dium. V. Sunday. — Divine and Human Knowledge compared. The Satellites. 
Relative Proportions of the Planetary System. Distance of the Fixed Stars. 
Immensity of the Universe. Nebule. Binary Stars. 

THE microscope. 

VI. Sunday. — Discoveries of the Telescope and Microscope compared. Won- 
ders of the Microscope. — Indisory Animalcules. 

HYBERNATION OF PLANTS. 

Plants and Animals compared. Adjustment of the Constitution of Plants to 
the Annual Cycle. Physiological Condition of Plants during Winter. 

HYBERNATION OF INSECTS. 

Instinct. VII. Sunday.— On Seeing Ood in his Works. Reason in the Lower 
Animals. Eggs. Various States. Bees. The Snail. The Beetle, viii. Sun- 
day.— Grea/ne«» ofQod even in the Smallest Things. 

MIGRATIONS OF BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS DURING WINTER. 

Birds. Birds which partially migrate. Quadrupeds. 

Christmas-Day. No Seasoi^ Unpleasant to the Cheerful Miiro. ix. 
Sunday.— Proo/« of Divine Benevolence in the Works of Creation. 



MIOSATION OF FIIBBB. 

The Sturgeon, the Herring, the Cod, dee. Cetaceous Animftls. M|prstionft<eni 
the Sea into Rivers. Migration of Eels. 
New-Year*8-Day. 
Migration of the Land-Crab. x. Sohbat.— Winter am EwtUem o/DeeUh* 

HTBESNATIOM OF QUADRUPSDa. 

Clothing. Storing Instincts. Torpidity. 

BTVBBNATIOir OF MAZT, 

Prtyation stimulates his Faculties. Provisions for his Comfort. Adaptatioa. 
of his Constitution to the Season, xi. Sunday. — The Unceaainff andUnhatrmst 
Providence of Gorf. 

INHABITANTS OF THB POLAB BEOIONS, 

The Esquimaux. Food and Clothing. Dwellings and Fire. 

FBOST. 

Provision for causing Ice to Float on the Snrftce. The Exfrnnslve and Nob* 
conducting Power of Ice. Amusements connected with it. xii. Sonbat. — 
Winter not Monotonous.^Bmmdleas Variety of Nature, .Eilfects of Frost in th* 
Northern Regions. Agency of Frost in Mountainous Regions. Hoar Frost.— 
Foliations on Window-Glass, dec. Beneficent Contrivances relative to Snow. 
Sagacity and Fidelity of the Dog in Snow. 

OIOLOOT. 

Its Phenomena consistent with the Mosaic Account of the Creation, xiii, 
Sunday. — The DiMcuUy of Comprehending the Operations of Providence. Suc- 
cessive Periods of Deposit. Successive Periods (^Qrganixea Existences. State 
of the Antediluvian World. Indications of the Action of the Deluge at the Period 
assigned tO it in Scripture. Cuvier's Calculation respecting the Deluge. E^flbctf^ 
of the Deluge on the Present Surfiice of the Earth, xiv. Sunday. — The Delug$ 
a Divine Judgement, 

— ^^— ^ 

VOL. II.— SPRING. 

COBMIOAL ARBAROBMKNTS. 

Oenet al Ch«nict«r of Spring in temperate Climates. Increttstnfl Temperatar* 
of the Weather, and its BflteM. Color and Figure of Bodies. Mountains. Raia. 
Springs, i. Sunday. — Advantage* of Vieiaeitude^ Bivrav. 

BBPRODUOTION OF YBOBTABLBS. 

Vegetable Soli. Tegetation. Preservation and Distribution of Seeds. Long^ 
Vitality of Seeds. Developement of Seeds and Plants, ii. Sunday. — AntUogu 
of Nature. The Vital Powers of Plants. Flowers. — Their Form, Color, anci 
Fragrance. Their Organs of Reproduction, and their Secretion of Honey. Th9 
Violet. 

BEPBODUCTION OF AKIMAL8. 

The Animal Structure.— Cellular Texture— Membranes, Tendons, and I4ga. 
ments. Secretion, Digestion, and the Circulation of the Blood, iii. Sunday.- 
^* The Same Lord over All.'** The Animal Structure. Gastric Juice. Muscular 
Power. Nature of the Proof of Creative Wisdom derived fl'om the Animal Frame. 
The Lower Orders of Animals. The Higher Orders of Animals. 

INSTIROTS CN)NNBCTBD WITH THB BBPBODUCTION OF ANIMALS. 

General Remarks. Parental Affbction. Insects. — ^Their Eggs. iv. Sundatv 
-On the Uniformity or Samenena in the Natural and Moral World. Insects.-^ 
Care of their Offspring, exemplified in Bees and Wasps. The Moth. The Bury* 
ing-Beetle. The Ant. Gall Flies. Deposition of Eggs in the Bodies of Animals, 
and in Insects' Nests. Birds. — Their Eggs. Prospective Contrivances, v. Sun- 
day. — On the Domestic Affections. Birds.— Relation of their Bodies to external 
Nature. Pairing. Nest-building. The Grcmbeak. The Humming-bird, ti, 
Sunday.- Ae^en«ra/»on. Birds.— Nests of Swallowa. Hatching of Egga, and 
rearing the Brood. Quadrupeds.— The Lion. The Babbit. Instincts of the xoun^ 
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Man. — EISbctM of protracted Childhood on the Indiyidnal. Eflbcts of protracted 
^Childhood on the Pareuta and on Society, tii. Sumdat.— On Chrittian Love. 

AOBICULTUSB. 

The Diflbrence between the Operations of Reason and Instinct, as alTording 
Ai^uments in Favor of the Divine Pertections. Origin of Affriculturai Labor. 
Origin of Property in the Soil, and the Division of Ranks. Effects of Property 
in the Soil. Benefits derived from the Principles which Stimulate Agricultural 
Improvement. The Blessings of Labor, viii. Sunday. — Spiritual T^raining hy 
Ajtietion, Nature of Soils. Formation of Soils. Management of Soils. — Drain- 
ing. Irrigation. Blair-Drummond Moss. Products of the Soil. — Dissemination 
of Plants. IX. Sunday. — The Sower. Dissemination of Plants. — ^The Cocoa- 
Nttt Tree. Mitigation of Seasons occasioned by Cultivation. The Labors of the 
Husbandman wisely distributed over the Year. The Corn Plants. — ^Their Mys- 
terious Origin. Their Distribution over the Globe. Wheat, x. Sunday. — Sab- 
bath Morning. The Corn-Plants. — Barley, Oats, Rice, Maise, and Millet. 
L^ipiminous Plants. — ^Peaa and Beans. Esculent Roots. — The Potato. Vegetable 
Substances used for Weaving. The Flax Plant, xi. Sunday. — True Science the 
Handmaid of Religion. Vegetable Substances used for Weaving. The Cotton 
Plant. Vegetable Substances used for Cordage. — ^Hemp., Vegetable Substances 
used for Paper. 

AMNIYBRSABY op THB DBATH and BBSURRECTION of CHBI8T. 

The Sacrament of the Supper. The Crucifixion. The Grave, xii. Sunday. 
— TAe Remrrection. 

Enjoyment squally Distbibuted. Thb Enjoymbntb or thb Poob in 
Spbino. Thb Woods. 

bbteospbctivb vibw of thb aboumbnt. 

The Power and Intelligence of the Creator. The Goodness of the Creator. 
The Use and Deficiency of Natural Religion. 



VOL. III.— SUMMER. 

COBMICAL ABBANOBMBNTS. 

I. BuNDAY.^-^ummer the Perfection of the Year. Increased Heat. Internal 
Heat of the Earth. Increased Light. Electricity. Clouds. Dew. ii.' Son- 
day. — Scriptural JUueiona to the Dew. Adaptations of the Faculties of LiTii^ 
Beings to the Properties of Light and Air. 

VEOBTABLES. 

Growth of Vegetables. Principles on which Horticulture is founded. History 
of Horticulture. The Turnip. Brassica or Cabbage, iii. Sunday. — Spiritual 
Light. Various Garden Vegetables. Flowers— The Rose. Fruits. Ingrafting. 
The Gooseberry and Currant. The Orchard, i v. Sunday. — Spiritual Soil. Pro- 
ductions of Warm Climates used for Human Foo4i. — The Banana. The Date Palm. 
Trees used for other Purposes than Food. Vegetable Substances used in Tan- 
ning. Vegetable Fixed Oils. Vegetable Oils— Essential and Empyreumatic. 
Vegetable Tallow and Wax. ▼. Sunday. — Spiritual Culture. Vegetable Life 
in the Polar Regions. 

ANIMALS. 

Connexion between the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. The Sensorial Or- 
gans. Sensation and Perception. The Argonaut and Nautilus. The Coral In- 
sect. VI. Sunday. — The Invisible Architect. Insect Transformations— Cocoons 
—The Silk-Worm. Insects— Their Larva State. Their Pupa or Chrysalis State. 
Their Imago or Perfect State. The Building Spider. Spider»s Webb. vii. Sun- 
day. — SpiritucU Transformation. Insects — Legionary and Sanguine Ants. The 
Lion Ant— The Queen-Bee. Physiological Character of Vertebrated Animals. 
Reptiles— The Tortoise — The Serpent, viii. Sunday. — The Old Serpent. Rep- 
tiles—The Saurian Tribes. Birds— Their Relative Position. The Bill. Their 
Power of Flying. Their Power of Vision. Their Voice. Their Selection of 
Food. IX. SvvDAV.^The Ascension of Christ. Birds— Their Gregarious Habits. 
Domestic Fowls— The Cock, the Turkey, and the Peacock. The Goose and the 
Duck. Birds of Prey— The Vulture. The Eagle. Predaceous Animals— Their 



OfBcea in Nature, x. Sunday. — Christ the Judgre of the World. Quadrupeds— 
Their Characteristics. Their Bodily Organs. The Bat. The Mouse. Ruminat- 
ing — The Goat and Sheep. Sheep Shearing, xi. Sunday. — Christy the Good 
Shepherd, Quadrupeds — ^I'he Shepherd's Dog. Ruminating — The Cow. Thick- 
BlUnned — ^The Hog. The Horse and Ass. The Elephant. Rellectlons on the 
Domestic Animals, xii. Sunday. — The Destruction of the fFortdf and the 
Renovation of the Human Frame in a Future State. Fishes. Man — His Ejc- 
temal Structure. His Intellectual Powers. His Moral Powers. Physical Eflects 
of Climate. Moral Effects of Climate, xui. SuNDAY.~TJk« Coi\/'usion of 
Tongues. Man — Human Language. 

Haymaking — Plbasusbs of Rubal Scbnbby. 

Thb Vabibty, Bbauty, and Utility of Obqakixbd Exibtbncb0. 

bbtbospbctiyb yibw of thl abovmbitt. 

Adaptation. Future Existence. Discipline. 

xiv. Sunday. — The Day of Pentecost — One Language. 



VOL. IV.—AUTUMN. 

PHBNOMBNA, PBODUCB, AND LABOBS OF THB SBA80N. 

General Character of Autumn. Autumn in the City. Famine in the beginning 
of Autumn. Autumnal Vegetation. Progress of Vegetation in the Corn Plants. 
Harvest, i. Sunday. Stability of Nature. Gleaning. The Harvest Moon. 
Harvest-Home. Storing of Com. Birds.— Their State in Autumn. 

THB WOODS. 

Their Autumnal Appearance, ii. Sunday. — The Powers of the World to come. 
The Woods. Their Uses. Various Kinds and Adaptations of Timber. 
Obioin of thb Abts. — ^Food, Clothing, and Shelter. 

HUMAN FOOD. 

Its Principle. The Moral Operation of the Principle. Its Supply not inad- 
equate. III. Sunday. — Christians " Members one of another.^* Provision for 
the Aiture.— -Soil still uncultivated. Improved Cultivation. Means now in Ex- 
istence. Vegetable and Animal Food. Fruits— Their Qualities. Drink, iy. 
Sunday.—*' The Bread of Life.** Milk. Wine. Tea and ColTee. Sugar. The 
Pleasures connected with Food. Comparison between the Food of Savage and 
Civilized Man. v. Sunday.—" Oive us this Day our daily Bread." Agriculture 
of the Greeks. — ^Their Harvest. Agriculture of the Romans. Their Harvest. 
Progress of British Agriculture. Modem Continental Agriculture. 

HUMAN CLOTHINQ. 

Its Principle. Its Primitive State, vi. Sunday. — The Emptiness of Human 
Attainments. Its Ancient History. Commercial History of the Raw Material. 
The Silk Manufacture. — Its Modem History. History of Mechanical Contrivances 
connected with it. Rearing of the Cocoons, &c. The Cotton Manufacture. — Its 
Foreign History, vii. Sunday.— TAe Intellectual and Moral Enjoyments of 
Heaven. The Cotton Manufhcture — Its British History. Improvement of Ma- 
chinery. Its American History.— Introduction of Steam Power. The Woollen 
Manufacture.— Its History. The Art of Bleaching. The Art of Dyeing.— Its 
Origin and Ancient History, viii. Sunday.— 7*Ae Social and Religious Enjoy- 
ments of Heaven. The Art of Dyeing.— Its Modern History. Its Chemical 
Principles. 

ABCHITECTUBB. 

Its Principle. Its original State. — Materials employed. Tools employed. Its 
Modifications by the Influence of Habit and Religion, ix. Sunday. — The Chil- 
dren of the World wiser them the Children of Light. Architecture. — Ancient His- 
tory and Practice.— Egypt. — Thebes. The Pyramids. India.— Excavated Temples. 
Central Asia. — ^Tower or Babel, or Temple of Belus. Babylon. Nineveh. Petra. 
Greece, x. Sunday. — Divine Strength made perfect in Human Weakness. Rome. 
The Gothic Style. Britain. Bridges. Aqueducts. Railways, xi. Sunday.— ^n 
Autumnal Sabbath Evening. Prospective Improvement of Locomotive Power. 
Lighthouses— The Eddystone Lighthouse. The Thames Tunnel. 



euMBOv Awrmau 

MiiedlaiieoBi RetfeedoM on Antomiial Appeanneo. The Laadaespe at th0 
Clow of AummB. XII. SuHDAT. — 1^ Fall •ftke /«ef^ 



▲L SVMMAKT OF TBK ABMi: 



Oareniment of the World by €>eneral Laws. Oorenunent of the Worid hj % 
Particnlar ProTidence. CoDtrmt between Savage and Civiliied Life, as regard ^ 
the Arts. As regards Domestic Comforts. As regards Conuneree. As r^ a rtl i 
Moral CiiltiTatioB. ziii. Buhdat.— '* The Harvet u the Emd of the World,** 



The preceding- ten vohiraes are now ready for delivery ;• 
and they will be followed, with all due despatch, by the 
subjoined, among others, provided they are approved by 
the Board of Education. 

LIFE OF WASHINGTON, (with a portrait, and nu- 
merous engraviims,) by the Rev. Charles W. Ufham, 

Avihor of * th^ Z^ of Sir Henry Vane.* 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES ; in two volumes, with Preface and Notes, 
by Francis Waylanp, D. D., President of Brovm Uni^ 
versiiy, 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES, illustrated by incidents in the Lives of 
American Individuals ; in one volume, with Portraits. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, in two volumes, with ilhistra- 
tive wood cuts, by Roblet Dunglison, M. D., Profestor 
of the Inelitutes of Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia ; Author of * Elements m Hygiene, ' ' The Medi- 
cal Student,* ^Principles of Mediced Practice,* Sfc. Sfc. 

CHEMISTRY, with illustrative wood cuts, by Benja- 
min SiLLiMAN, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Sfc. in Yah College. 

ASTRONOMY, by Dennison Olmsted, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, 

This work will be a popular treatise on the Science ; it will also enter 
Ailly into its history, and consider the subject of Natural Theology, ao 
far at it is related to Astronomy. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Professor Olmsted. 
Both of these works will be very fully illustrated by diagrama and 
wood engravings. 
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THE USEIFUL ARTS, considered in connexion with 
the Applications of Science; in two volumes, with many 
cuts, by Jacob Bigelow, M. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica in Harvard University, Jiuihor of * the Klemenis of 
Technology,^ Sfc. S^c. 

We sabjoin a summary of the Topics discussed in the several chap- 
ters of this Important Work, that its nature and objects may be the 
more clearly understood. 

CHAPTER I. 
Outline of the History of the Arts in Ancient and Modern Times. 

Arts of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Jews, Hindoos, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, 
Dark Ages, Modern Times, Nineteenth Century. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of the Materials used in the Arts. 

Material* Ji'om the Mineral Kingdom — Stones and Earths — ^Marble, Granite, 
Bienite, Freestone, Slate, Soapstone, Serpentine, Gypsum, Alabaster, Chalk, 
Fluor Spar, Flint, Porphyry, Buhratone, Novaculite, Precious Stones, Emery, 
Lead, Pumice, Tulk, Peperino, Tripoli, Clay, Asbestus, Cements, Limestone, 
Puuolana, Tarras. Other Cements — Maltha. Metals — Iron, Copper, Lead, Tin, 
Mercury, Gold, Silver, Platina, Zinc, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, Manganese, 
Nickel. CombustibteSf ice — Bitumen, Amber, Coal, Anthracite, Graphite, Peat, 
Sulphur. Materialsfrom the Vegetable Kingdom — Wood, Bark. Oak, Hickory, 
Ash, Elm, Locast, Wild Cherry, Chestnut, Beech, Basswood, Tulip Tree, Maple, 
Birch, Button Wood, Persimmon, Black Walnut, Tupelo, Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, 
White Cedar, Cypress, Larch, Arbor Vit», Red Cedar, Willow, Mahogany, 
Boxwood. Lignum Vitte, Cork, Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Turpentine, Caoutchouc, 
Oils, Resins, Starch, Gum. Materialsfrom the Animal Kingdom — Skins, Hair, 
and Fur, Quills and Feathers, Wool, Silk, Bone and Ivory, Horn, Tortoise Shell, 
Whale Bone, Glue, Oil, Wax, Phosphorus. Materials used in Painting, I>yeing, 
and Varnishing, 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the Form and Strength of Materials. 

Modes of Estimation, Stress' and Strain, Resistance, Extension, Compression, 
Lateral Strain, Stiffness, Tubes, Strength, Place of Strain, Incipient Fracture, 
Shape of Timber, Torsion, Limit of Bulk, Practical Remarks. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Preservation of Materials. 

Stones, Metals, Organic Substances, Temperature, Dryness, Wetness, Antisep- 
tics. Timber — Felling, Seasoning. Preservation of Timber. — Preservation of 
Animal Texture — Embalming, Tanning, Parchment, Catgut, Gold Beater's Skin. 
Specimens in Natural History — ^Appert's Process. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Dividing and Uniting Materials. 

Cohesion. Modes of Division — Fracture, Cutting Machines, Penetration, Bor- 
ing and Drilling, Turning, Attrition, Sawing, Saw Mill, Circular Saw, Crushing, 
Stamping Mill, Bark Mill, Oil Mill, Sugar Mill, Cider Mill, Grinding, Grist Mill, 
Color Mill. Modes of Union — Insertion, Interposition, Binding, Locking, Ce* 
menting. Glueing, Welding, Soldering, Casting, Fluxes, Moulds. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of Chaiij^iiig the Color of Materials. 

Of Jpplyiriff Super/UicU Co/or-^Painting, GoIorSf Preparation, Applicatioii| 

Crayons, Water Colors, Distemper, Fresco, Encaustic Painting, Oil Painting, 

Varnishing, Japanning, Polishing, Lacquering, Gilding. OfChan^ging IntrinHe. 

Color — Bleaching, Photogenic Drawing, Dyeing, Mordants, Dyes, Calico Printinf. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Arts of Writing and Printing. 

Letters. Invention of Letters, Arrangement of Letters, Writing Materials, 
Papyrus, Herculaneum, Manuscripts, Parchment, Paper, Instruments, Ink, Copy 
ing Machines, Printing, Types, Cases, Stsea, Composing, Imposing, Signatures, 
Correcting the Press, Press Work, Printing Press, Stereotyping, Machine Priut- 
ing. History. 

CHAPTER VIU. 

Arts of Designing and Painting. 

Divisions, Perspective, Field of Vision, Distance and Foreshortening, Defini> 
tions, Plate II — Problems, Instrumental, Perspective, Mechanical Perspective. 
Perspectographs, Projections, Isometrical Perspective, Chiaro Oscuro, Light and 
Shade, Association, Directioa of Light, Reflected Light, Expression of Shape. 
Eyes of a Portrait — Shadows, Aerial Perspective, Coloring, Colors, Shades, TobAt 
Harmony, Contrast, Remwuu 

CHAPTER IX. 

Arts of Engraving and Lithography. 

Engraving, Origin, Materials, Instruments, Styles, Line, Engraving, Medal 
Ruling, Stippling, Etching, Mezzo-tinto, Aqua Tinta, Copperplate Printing, Coi* ^ 

ored Engravings, Steel Engraving, Wood Engraving. Lithography — Principles. 
Origin, Lithographic Stones, Preparation, Lithographic Ink and Chalk, Mode of 
Drawing, Etching the Stone, Printing, Printing Ink. Remarks, 

CHAPTER X. 

Of Senlpture,. Modellings and Casting. 

Subjects — ^Modelling, Casting in Plaster. Bronze Casting, Practice of Sculpture, 
Materials, Objects of Sculpture, Qem Engraving, Cameos, Intaglios, Mosaic, 
Bcagliola. 

CHAPTER XL 
Of Architectore and Building. 

Architecture— Elements, Poundatioas, Column, Wall, Lintel, Avoh, Abutmento, 
Arcade, Vault, Dome, Plate I, Roof, Styles of Building, Definitions, Measures, 
Drawings, Restorations, Egyptian. StylCy T%e Chinese Style<, The Grecian SiyUj 
Orders of Architecture — Doric Order, Ionic Order, Corinthian Order, Caryatides, 
Grecian Temple, Grecian Theatre, Remarks, Plate ly, Roman Style, Tuscan 
Order, Roman Doric, Roman Ionic, Composite Order, Roman Structures. Re- 
raarka, Plate V, Greeo-Qothic Style, Saracenic Style^ Qothio Style, Definitiona, 
Plata VI, Plate Vll, Application. 

CHAPTER XIL 

Arts of Heating and Ventilation. 

Production o/Heat^Vuel, Weight of Fuel, CombustiUe Matter of Fuel, Water 
In Fuel, Charcoal, Communication of Heat, Radiated and Conducted Heat, Fire 
in the Open Air, Fire PIa,ces, Admission of Cold Air, Open Fires, Franklin Stove, 
Ruuiford Fire Place, Double Fire Place, Coal Grate, Anthracite Grate, Burna* 
Grate, Building a Fire, Furnaces, Stoves, Russian Stove, Cockle, Cellar Stoves, 
and Air Flues, Heating by Water, Heating by Steam, Retention of Heat, Caused, 
of Loss, Crevices, Chimneys, Entries and Sky Lights, Windows, Ventilation, Ob- 
Jects, Modes, Ventilators, Culverts, Smoky Rooms, Damp Chimneys, Large Fir* 
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Places, Close Rooms, ConUguous Doon, Short Chimneys, Opposite Fire Plscot, 
Neighboring Eminences, Turncap, dtc. Contiguous Flues, Burning of Smoke. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Arts of UbifDiiiatieB. 

Flame — Support of Flame, Torches and Candles, Lamps, Reserroin, Astral 
Lamp, Hydrostatic Lamps, Automaton Lamp, Mechanical Lamps, Fountain Lamp, 
Argand Lamp, Reflectors, Hanging of JPiCMrai, Transparency of Flame, Glaaa 
Shades, Sinumbral Lamp, Measurement of Light, Gas Lights, Coal Gas, Oil Gas. 
Gasometer, Portable Gas Lights, Safety Lamp, Lamp without Flame, Modes oi 
lirocttriBg L^ht. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Arts of Locomotion. 

Motion of Animals, InertiajAids to Locomotion, Wheel Cartage*. Wheels, Rol- 
lers, Size of Wheels, Line of Traction, Broad Wh'^ls, Fom of Wheels, Axletrees, 
Springs, Attaching of Horses, Highways, Roads, Pavemeats, McAdam Roads, 
Bridges, 1, WoodMi Bridges, 8, Stone Bridges, 3, Cast Iron Bridges, 4, Suspen- 
sion Bridges, 5, Floating Bridges, Rail Roads, Edxe Railway, Tram Road, Single 
Rail, Passings, Propelling Power, LocomotiTe Eitgines, Canals^ Embankments, 
Aqueducts, Tunnels^ates and Weirs, Looks, Boats, Siae of Canals, SaUingt Form 
ci a Ship, Keel and Rudder, Effect of the Wind, Stability of a Ship, Steam Soaii^ 
Diving Bellt Submarine Navigation, Aerostationt Balloon, Parai^ute. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Elements of Machinery. 

Machines, Motion. Rotcpy or Cfireular Motion, Band Wheels, Rac Wheels, 
Toothed Wheels, Spiral Gear, Bevel Gear, Crown Wheel, Universal Joint, Per- 
petual Screw, Brush Wheels, Ratchet Wheel, Distant Rotary Motion, Change of 
Velocity, Fusee, AUemate or Rsciproeating Motion, Cams, Crank, Parallel Mo- 
tion, Sun and Planet Wheel, Inclined Wheel, Epicycloidal Wheel, Raok and Seg- 
ment, Rack and Pinion, Belt and Segment, Scapements, Continued Rectilinear 
Motion, Band, Rack, Universal Lever, Screw, Ctiauge of Direction, Toggle Joint, 
O/* Engaging and Disengaging Mockinerjfy qf Equaiixing Motion, Governor, 
Fly Wheel, Friction, Remarks. 

CHAPTER XVL 

Of the Moving Forces nsed in the Arts. 

Boarces of Tower, Vehieles ef Power. Animal Potosr.Men, Horaea, Water 
Power, Oveishot Wheel, Chain Wheel, Undershot Wheel, Back Water. Beaanl's 
Wheel, Lambent Wheel, Breast Wheel, Hortaontal Wheel, Barker*s Mill, Wind 
Power, Vertical Windmill, Adiustment of Sails, Horizontal Windmill, Steam 
Power, Steam, Applications of Steam, By Condensation, By Generation, "By Ex- 
pansion, The Steam Engine. Boiler Appendages, Engine, Noncondenaing Engine. 
Condensing Engines, Description, Expansion, Engines, Valves, Pistons, Parallel 
Motion, Historical Remarks, Projected Improvements, Rotative Engines, Use of 
Steam at High Temperatures, Use of Vapors of Low Temperature, Gas Engines, 
Steam Carriages, Steam £kin, Qunpoutder, Mutuihcture, Detonation, Force, Pro- 
perties of a Gun, Blasting. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Arts of Conveying Water. 

OfCondneting IFafer— Aquedncts, Water Pipes, Friction of Pipes, Obstruction 
of Pipes, Syphon, 0/ Raising fVater, Scoop Wheel, Persian Wheel, Noria, Rope 
Pump, Hydreole, Archimedes* Screw, Spiral Pnmp, CentriAigBl Pump, Common 
Pumps, Forcing Pumps, Plunger Pump, Delahire*s Pump, Hydrostatic Press, 
Lifting Pump, Bag Pump, Double Acting Pump, Rolling Pump, Eccentric Pump, 
ArraagesneDt ofnyea,-Ohnin Pump, flcnennits VesseM, «r Hungarian Machine, 
Hero's Fountain, Atmospheric Macklnea, VydmiUe -Asai, 0/ Fratfseting WaUr. 
Fountains, Fire Engines, Throwing Wheel. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Arts of Combining Flexible Fibres. 

Theory of Twining, Rope Makinc, Cotton Man.Mfacture^ Elementary Inven- 
tions, Batting, Canllnf. Drawinc. Roving, Bpiiuiinf, Mule Spinning, Warping^ 
Dressing, Weaving, Twilling, Double Weaving, Cross Weaving, Lace, Carpeting, 
Tapestry, Velveu, Linens, ftrooltna. Felting, Paper Making. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Arts of Horology. 

Snn Dial, Clepsydra, Water Clock, Clock Work, Maintaining Power, RegulaU 
ing Movement, Pendulum, Balance, Scapement, Description of a Clocl^ Striking 
Part, Description of a Watch. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Arts of Metallurgy. 

Extraction of Metals, Assaying, Alloys, Gold, Extraction, Cupellation, Parting, 
Cemenutlon, Alloy, • Working, Gold Beating, Gilding on Metals, Gold Wire, 
Silver, Extraction, Working, Coining, Plating, Copper, Extraction, Working, 
Brass, Manufacture, Buttons, Pins, Bronze, I<ead, Extraction, Manufhclure, Sheet 
Lead, I^ead Pipes, Leaden Shot, Tin, Block Tin, Tin Plates, Silvering of Mirrors, 
Iron, Smelting, Crude Iron, Casting, Malleable Iron, Forging, Rolling and Slit- 
ting, Wire Drawing, Nail Making, Gun Making, Steel, Alloys of Steel, Case Hard- 
ening, Tempering, Cutlery. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Arts of Vitrification. | 

Glass, Materials, Crown Glass, Fritting, Melting, Blowing, Annealing, Broad 
Glass, Flint Glass, Bottle Glass, Cylinder Glass, Plate Glass, Moulding, Pressinr* 
Cutting, 8taine<i Glass, Enamelling, Artificial Gems, Devitriflcation, ReauUHuni 
Porcelain, Crystallo-Ceramie, Glass Thread,' Remarks. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Arts of Induration by Heat. 

Bricks, Tiles, Terra Gotta, Crucibles, Pottery, Operations, Stone Ware, White 
Ware, Throwing, Pressing, Casting, Burning, jPrinting, Glaaing, China Ware, 
European Porcelain, Etruscan Vases. 

A FAMILIAR TREATISE ON THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, by the Hon. Judge 
Stort, L L. D., Author of ' CommerUanea on the Constitu- 
tion,' Sfc, 

LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FRANKLIN, by Jared Sparks, L L. D., Professor of His-' 
tory in Harvard University, Author of ' the lAfe and Writings 
of JVdshington,\ * the Life and Writings of Franklin, 'S^cSfc. 

CHRISTIANITY AND KNOWLEDGE, by the Rev. 
Royal Robbins. 

The design of this Work is to show what Christianity has done for 
the hnman intellect, and what that has done for Christianity. 



< 
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« 

THE LORD OF THE SOIL, OR, PICTURES OF 
AiSRICULTURAL LIFE ; by Rev. Warren Burtoh, 

JiiOhor of < The District School as it J^as,' Sfc, Sfc. 

SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, by the Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, D. D., Prof essor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric, 
in Union College, Schenectady, JV*. F. 

The design of this Work is to call attention to the fact that the Arta 
are the result of intelligence — that they have, each one its principlu 
or theory — ^that these principles are furnished by Science, and that be, 
therefore, who would understand the Arts, must know something of 
Science ; while, on the other hand, he who would see the true power 
and worth of Science ought to study it in its applications. The work 
will be made up of facts, illustrating and enforcing these views — so ar- 
ranged as to exhibit the invariable connexion between processes in Jirt, 
and laws in JVature. The importance of such a work requires no 
comment. 

AGRICULTURE, by the Hon. Judge Buel, of Albany, 
Editor of * the Cultivator,* 

This Work is intended as an aid to the Young Farmer, and from 
the known character of the gentleman who has it in hand, there can b« 
no doubt but that it will be executed in a highly satisfactory manner. 
The following, among other subjects, will be therein treated of, viz. 

1. The Importance of Agriculture to a Nation. 

2. Improvement in our Agriculture practicable and necessary. 

3. Some of the principles of the new and improved Husbandry. 

4. Agriculture considered as an Employment. 
6. Earths and Soils. 

6. Improvement of the Boil. 

7. Analogy between Animal and Vegetable Nutrition. 

8. Further Improvement of the Soil. 

9. ^ " by Manures, Animal and Vegetable. 

10. " '* by Mineral Manures. 

11. Principles and Operations of Draining. 

12. Principles of Tillage. 

13 Operntiona of Tillage, Ac. ice 

Due notice will also be taken of alternating crops, root husbandry, mixed hn»- 
bandry, the management of pasture and meadow lands, the garden, orchard, Ac 

Cuts, illustrative of the various operations spoken of and recommended, wiB 
be given. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, by Charles T. 
Jackson, M. D., Geological Surveyor of Maine and Rhode 
Island, 

STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, bjr 
George Tucker, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Unsr 
versUy of Virginia, JhUhorof * the lAfe of Jefferson,* Sfc. Sfc. 
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AMERICAN TREES AND PLANTS, itted for teedi- 
CHttl and economical purposes and employed in the Arts, 
with numerous engravings ; by Professor Jacob Bigblow^ 
Author of ' Plants of Boston,' ' Medical Botanf^^' 8fc. Sfc. 

MORAL EFFECTS OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS, by Robert Rantoul, Jr., Esq. 

LIVES OF THE REFORMERS, by Rev. Romro El- 
TON, Professor of Languages in Broton University, 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISH- 
ED FEMALES, by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, of Brooklyn, 
JV. F. 

SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER, by 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Editor of ' the Ladies' Book,* Author 
afthe^Ladies* Wreath,' ^Floras Interpreter,* S^c. ^c, 

DO RIGHT AND HAVE RIGHT, by Mrs. Almira 
H. Lincoln Phelps, Principal of the Literary Department 
of the Young Ladies' Seminary, at West Chester, Pa,, 
wrmeriy of the Troy Seminary, ft. F., Author of * FamiUiar 
iectures on Botany,' 'Female Student,' S^c. 

The object of this Work may be gathered from the following ro- 
marks of Mrs. Phelps. " A popular work on the principles of law, with 
stories illastrating these principles, might be very profitable to people 
in common life, as well as to children. The ward cheated by a guard- 
ian, the widow imposed on by administrators or executors, the wife 
abandoned by a husband, with whom she had trusted her paternal in- 
heritance, the partner in business, overreached by Yaa crafty associate, 
for want of a knowledge of the operations of the law, — ^all these might 
be exhibited in such a way as to teach the necessity of legal knowle^e 
to both sexes, and to all ages and classes.*' 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY, 
by Mrs. E. F. Ellet, of Columbia, S. C. 

This is written with a view to young readers, and for the purpose of 
illastrating important historical events. 

The Publishers have also in preparation for this Series, 
a History of the United States, and of other Countries, a 
History of the Aborigines of our Country, a History of 
Inventions, Works on Botany, Natural History, &c. &c. 
Many distinguished writers, not here mentioned, have been 
engaged, whose names w^l be in due time announced, 
although at present, we do not feel at liberty t» make then 
public. 
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Among the works prepared, end in a state of fi>rw4Mrd- 
ness, for the Juvenile Series are the following, viz. 

MEANS AND ENDS, OR SELF TRAINING, by Miss 
CAROLINE Sedgwick, Author of * The Poor Rich Man, 
amd Rich Poor Man,* ' Live and Let Live,*-^ Home,*Sfc. fyc,, 

NEW-ENGLAND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, by 
N. Hawthorne, Author of * Twice Told Tales,* Sfc, 

CONVERSATIONS AND STORIES BY THE 
FIRE SIDE, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 

FAILURE NOT RUIN, by Horatio G. Hale, A. M. 

TALES IN PROSE, blending instruction with amuse- 
oaent ; by Miss Mart E. Lee, of Charleston, S, C. 

PICTURES OF EARLY LIFE -.—Stories; each in- 
culcating some moral lesson ; by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, 
(jf Brooklyn, JV. F. 

FREDERICK HASKELL'S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE V^^ORLD, by H. G. Hale, A. M., Philologist to 
ths Exploring Expedition. 

BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG, by Miss E. Rob- 
BINS, Author of ' American Popular Lessons,* Sequel to ths 
$aw/ie Sec, 

THE WONDERS OF NATURE, by A. J. Stansburt, 
Esq., of Washhigton City ; illustrated by numerous cuts. 

WORKS OF ART, ffy the same ; illustrated by numer- 
ous cuts. 

PLEASURES OF TASTE, and other Stories select- 
^ from the Writings of Jane Taylor, with a sketch of her 
life, (and a likeness,) by Mrs. S. J. Hale. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. 
BARBAULD, toith a Life and Portrait, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MARIA 
EDGE WORTH, taUh a Life and Portrait, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF MRS. 
SHERWOOD, withaUfe and Portrait, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF DR. 
AIKIN, with a Sketch of his Life, by Mrs. Hale. 

CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS, by Benjamin Sil- 
LiMAN, J r,, ^Assistant in the Department of Chemistry, Min^ 
eralogy, and Geology in Yale College ; aided by Professor 
Silliman. 
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MY SCHOOLS AND MY TEACHERS, by Mrs. A. 
H. Lincoln Phelps. 

The aothor's design, in this work, is to describe the Common Schools 
•s they were in New-Eogland at the beginning of the present century ; 
to delineate the pecnliar characters of different Teachers ; and to giyo 
a sketch of her varions school companions, with their progress m after 
life, endeavoring thereby to show that the child, while at school, is 
forming the fatare man, or woman. 

It is not the intention of the Publishers to drive these 
works through the Press with a railroad speed, in the hope 
of securing the market, by the multiplicity of the publica- 
tions cast upon the community; they rely for patronage, 
upon the intrinsic merits of the works, and consequently 
time must be allowed the writers to mature and systematize 
them. The more surely to admit of this, the two Series 
will be issued in sets of five and ten volumes at a time. 
Besicles the advantage above alluded to, that will result 
from such an arrangement, it will place The School Li- 
brary within the reach of those Districts, which, from the 
limited amount of their annual funds, would not otherwise 
be enabled to procure it. 

The works will be printed on paper and with type ex- 
pressly manufactured for the Library; will be bound in 
cloth, with leather backs and corners, having gilt titles 
upon the backs, and for greater durability, cloth hinges 
inside of the covers. 

The larger Scries will be furnished to Schools, Academies, 
&c., at seventy-Jive cents per volume, and the Juvenile Series 
at forty cents per volume ; which the Publishers advisedly 
declare to be cheaper, than any other series of works that 
can be procured at home or abroad, bearing in mind their 
high intellectual character, and the style of their mechanical 
execution. 

The Publishers solicit orders from School Committees, 
Trustees, Teachers, and others, tor either or both Series, 
and wish particular directions hoto, to whom, and to what 
place the books shall be forwarded. 

Annexed are Specimen Pages of the two Series. 
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carried into the reservoir, and they fill it half fiiU of water, 
C ; the mouth of the pipe, D, which is to convey away 
the water, reaches into the water m the reservoir. As 
the water rises, the air is compressed : so that, although 
the pump^ act alternately, the elasticity of the contained 
air acts uninterruptedly in pressing on the surface of the 
water, and raising it hy the tuhe, D, in an equable stream. 
The elasbcity of the contained air, fills up the interval 
between the actions of the pumps, and admits of no in- 
terruption to the force with which the water is propelled 
upwards. 

Surely these are sufficient indications of the necessity 
of three powers acting in propeUing the blood from the 
heart. The first, is a sudden and powerful action of 
the ventricle : the second, is a contraction of the artery, 
somewhat similar, excited by its distention: the third, 
though a property independent of life, is a power permit- 
ting no interval or alternation ; it is the elasticity of the 
coats of the artery : and these three powers, duly adjust- 
ed, keep up a continued stream in the blood-vessels. It 
is true, that when an drtery is wounded, the blood flows 



308 NATURAC THEOLOar. 

The superior sagacity of animals which himt iheii 

Erey, and which, consequently, depend for their liveli- 
ood upon their nose, is well known in its use ; but not 
at all known in the organization which produces it. 

The external ears of beasts of prey, of lions, tigers, 
wolves, have their trumpet-part, or concavity, standing 
forward, to seize the sounds which are before theni — 
viz., the sounds of the animals which they pursue or 
watch. The ears of animals of flight are turned back- 
ward, to give notice of the approach of their enemy from 
behind, whence he may steal upon them unseen. This 
is a critical distinction, and is mechanical ; but it may be 
Eu^ested, and, I think, not without probability, that it 
is the effect of continual habit. 



[Heads of the hare and wolf, showing the difTereat 
in which the ears arc turned. — Am. Ed."] 

The eyes of animals which follow their prey by night, 
as cats, owls, &c., possess a faculty not given to those 
of other species, namely, of closing the pupil entirely. 



OF COLUMBUS. 61 

II is difficult even for the imagination to conceive the 
feelings of such a man, at the moment of so suhlime a 
discovery. What a bewildering crowd of conjectures 
must have thronged upon his mind, as to the land which 
lay before him, covered with darkness. That it was 
fruitful was evident from the vegetables which floated 
from its shores. He thought, too, that he perceived in 
the balmy air the fragrance of aromatic groves. The 
moving light which he had beheld, proved that it was the 
residence of man. But what were its inhabitants ? Were 
they like those of other parts of the globe ; or were they 
some strange and monstrous race, such as the imagina- 
tion in those times was prone to give to all remote and 
unknown regions? Had he come upon some wild island, 
far in the Indian seas; or was this the famed Cipango 
itself, the object of his golden fancies? A thousand 
speculations of the kind must have swarmed upon him, 
as he watched for the night to pass away; wondering 
whether the morning light would reveal a savage' wilder- 
ness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and 
gilded cities, and all the splendors of oriental civilization. 



CHAPTER XI. 

First Landing of Columbus in the JVew World, — Cruise 
among the Bahama Islands, — Discovery of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, [1492.] 

When the day dawned, Columbus saw before him a 
level and beautiful island, several leagues in extent, of 
great freshness and verdure, and covered with trees like 
a continual orchard. Though every thing appeared in 
the wild luxuriance of untamed nature, yet the island was 
evidently populous, for the inhabitants were seen issuing 
from the woods, and running from all parts to the shore. 
They were all perfectly naked, and from their attitudes 

6 I. 



S86 A TtfllT TO FU.OI. 

residence of Martin Alonzo (» Vicente YtSiBf Pidzdi], 
in the tinie of Columbus- 



We now arrived at the church of St. George, io the 
porch of which Columbus first proclaimed to the iahabt- 
tanta of Falos the order of the sorere^s, tbat they 
should furnish him with ships for his great vojage of dia- 
covery. This edifice has lately been thoroughly repaured, 
and, being of solid mason-work, promises to stand for 
ages, a monument of the discoverers. It stands outside 
of the village, on the brow of a hill, looking along a little 
valley toward the river. The remains of a Moorish 
arch prove it to have been a mosque in former times ; 
just above it, on the crest of the hill, is the ruin of a 
Moorish castle. 

I paused in the porch, and endeavored to rectdl the 
ioleresting scene that had taken place there, when Co- 
lumbus, accompanied by the zealous friar Juan Perez, 
caused the public notary to read the royal order in pres- 
ence of the astonished alcaldes, regidors, and algua^s ; 
but it is difficult to conceive the consternation that must 
have been struck into so remote a little community, by 
this sudden apparition of an entire stranger among them, 
bearing a command that they should put their persons 
and ships at his disposal, and sail with him away mto the 
unknown wilderness of the ocean. 

The interior of the church has notliing remarkable, 



THE COTTON PLANT. 335 

work of creation and the work of grace revealed in the 
word of God. Proofs corroborative of the authenticity 
of the Bible, have been gathered from those very sources 
which formerly were applied to by the skeptic for his 
sharpest weapons ; and at this moment, (such is the secu- 
rity with which Christianity may regard the progress of 
knowledge,) there does not exist in our own country, nor, 
so far as I am aware, in any other, one philosopher of 
eminence who has ventured to confront Christianity and 
philosophy, as manifestly contradictory. May we not 
venture to hope that, in a very short time, the weak darts 
of minor spirits, which from time to time are still permit- 
ted to assail our bulwarks, will be also quenched, and the 
glorious Gospel, set free from all the oppositions of sci- 
ence falsely so called, shall walk hand in hand over the 
earth with a philosophy always growing in humility, be- 
cause every day becoming more genuine. C. J. C. D. 



TWELFTH WEEK— MONDAY. 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR WEAVING. THE COTTON- 
PLANT. 

The cotton-plant, another vegetable substance, exten- 
sively used in manufactures, differs materially from that 
already described, in its properties, appearance, and hab- 
its. Instead of being generally diffused over temperate 
climates, it belongs more properly to the torrid zone, and 
the regions bordering on it ; and instead of being chiefly 
confined to one species, as to its peculiar and useful qual- 
ities, its varieties seem scarcely to have any limit, extend- 
ing from an herb* of a foot or two in height, to a treef 

♦ Gossypiam herbaceam, or common herbaceons cotton-plant. 

t Bombax ceiba, or American silk cotton-tree. — [The Baobab, or 
Jidansonia digitata, an enormous and long-lived tree, also belongs to 
this family. Bat it is incorrect to call these trees " varieties " of the 
cotton plant. They are nearly allied to it, indeed, but they stand in dif- 
ferent divisions of the great order of malvacexy or mallows ; and the 
downy contents of thoir pods ore of little ase compared with true cotton. 
— ^Am. Ed.] 
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Cmtp de main, (French term,) a military expressioii, denoting an i 
stantaneons, sadden, unexpected attack opon an enemy. 

Dulee et decorum eat pro patria mori. It b delightfal and gloriou to 
die for one's coantry. 

JBfigies Sdf, Caboti Angli filii Joannis Caboti milUU auraU. At 
will be seen by the text, where this inscription occurs, (p. 121,) 
there is an ambiguity in the application of the last two words. The 
other part of the inscription, may be rendered, ** the portrait {or 
likeness) of Sebastian Cabot, of England, son of John Cabot.** 
Miles, or militis, means, literally, a warrior, or soldier, or officer 
of the army ; and in the English law, sometimes indicates a knight. 
Auratusy or aurati, means gilt, gilded, or decked with gold. Eque$ 
means a horseman, or knight, who was frequently called tquee auru- 
ius, because, anciently, none but knights were allowed to beantiiy 
their armor, and other habiliments, with gold. 

Sn masse, in a body, in the mass, altogether. 

Eques, and Eques auratus. See Effigies. 

Fascine, (pl./osctnes,) a bundle of fagots, or small branches of lrBM« 
or sticks of wood, bound together, for filling ditches, &c. 

Formula, {p\. formula,) a prescribed form or order. 

Oeodctlic, relating to the art of measuring surfaces. 

Gramina, grasses. 

Oreen Mountain Boys, a term applied, during the Revolutionary War, 
to the inhabitants of Vermont, (Green Mountain,) particularly those 
who were in the army. 

Oymnotus, the electric eel. 

Habeas Corpus,** you may have the body." A writ, as it has been 
aptly termed, of personal fVeedom ; which secures, to any individual, 
who may be imprboned, the privilege of having his cause imme- 
diately removed to the highest court, that the judges may decide 
whether there is ground for his imprisonment or not. 

Hipparchus, a celebrated mathematician and astronomer of Niccea, in 
Bithynia, who died 125 years before the Christian era. He was 
the first after Thales and Sulpicius Gallus, who found out the exact 
time of eclipses, of which he made a calculation for 600 years. He is 
supposed to have been the first, who reduced astronomy to a science, 
and prosecuted the study of it systematically. 

Loyalists, Royalists, Refugees, and Tories, In the times of the Revo- 
lution, these terms were used as technical or party names, and were 
sometimes applied indiscriminately. Strictly speaking, however, 
Loyalists, vretQ those whose feelings or opinions were in favor of 
the mother country, but who declined taking part in the Revolu- 
tion ; Royalists, were those who preferred or favored, a kingly gov- 
ernment ; Refugees, were those who fled from the country and 
sought the protection of the British ; and Tories, were those, who 
actually opposed the war, and took part with the enemy, aiding 
them by ail the means In their power. 

Magnetic Variation, a deviation of the needle in the mariner's com- 
pass, from an exact North and South direction. 

Master-at-arms, an officer appointed to take charge of the small tamu 
in a ship of war, and to teach the officers and crew the exercbe of 
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MARy BOND IN A SICK-ROOM. 129 

rii^ it aB the time. Of course I do not make it 
every time it is wanted, for sometimes, when I 
want it extra good, I boil and stir it a full hour, 
and then I put it away in a close vessel and in a 
cool place. For Raymond, or for any one get- 
ting well, and free from fever, I put in a third 
wheat flour, and half milk. You see it is a very 
simple process, sir." 

" Yes — simple enough. But it is to these 
simple processes that people will not give their 
attention." 

Mary had the happiness of seeing Raymond 
sitting up before their parents returned, and when 
they drove mto the great gate, and up the lane, 
he was in his rocking-chair by the window, watch- 
ing for them. They had heard of his illness, and 
were most thankful to find him so far recovered. 
The Doctor chanced to be present when they 
arrived. *'0, Doctor !" said Mrs. Bond, after 
the first greetings were over> " how shall I ever 
be grateful enough to you .^" 

" I have done very little, Mrs» Bond," replied 
the honest Doctor. ^' In Raymond's case, medi- 
cine could do little or nothing. Nature had been 
overtasked, and wanted rest and soothing. Under 
God, Raymond owes his recovery to Mary." 

*'0, mother !" exclaimed Raymond, bursting 
into tears, " she is the best sister in the world !" 

" She is the best sister in the two worlds !" 
cried little Grace Bond, a child of five years old. 

A source of true comfort and happiness is such 
a child and such a sister as Mary Bond ! — a light 



tS8 THE LOST CHILDREN. 

US, as soon as we are missed ; let us keep od 
and perhaps we may find some other path." 

The poor children proceeded on their course, 
unconscious that every step was taking them deep- 
er into the forest, until, completely bewildered by 
the thick darkness, and overcome witli fatigue, they 
could go no further. " Let us pray to God, and 
then we can lie down, and die in peace," said 
George ; and the innocent children knelt down on 
the fallen leaves, and lisped their simple prayers, 
as they were accustomed to do at their mother's 
side. 

"We must try to find some shelter, George," 
said Kate, as they arose from tlieir knees, " this 
chill air will kill you, even if we escape the wild 
beasts." As she spoke, the light of a young 
moon which faintly illumined the depths of the 
wood, enabled her to discover a hollow log lying 
near. Tearing off some branches from the britde 
hemlock tree, she piled them around the log, in 
such a manner, as to form a sort of penthouse ; 
and, placing George within the more effectual 
shelter of the log, she lay down by his side. Worn 
with fatigue, notwithstanding their fears, the chil- 
dren soon fell into a profound sleep ; and tlie 
beams of the morning sun, shining through the 
branches which formed their covering, first awoke 
them from their peaceful slumbers. 

Their little hearts swelled with gratitude to the 
merciful God, who had preserved them through 
the perils of the night, and the morning hymn which 
was wont to resound within the walls of their 
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